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The Man of Nlystery: 


PURER IN ONT. 


A Story of Adventure in City and Country. 





AAR 
BY JOHN B. WILLIAMS, M. D., 
AUTHOR OF ‘* THE BLACK MENDICANT,” “‘ THE FOREST RAN- 
Ger, *‘ ONE Passion,” ‘“‘ HENRY BROMWELL,” “ THE 
DEAD ALIVE,’ GEORGE STERLING,”’ “‘ Cc. BF. A. 
A. F. 0.,” “THE BROTHERS OF THE COAST,” 
“THE PIRATE'S DAUGHTER,”’ ETC., ETC. 


[concLuDED.] 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE RESCUE. 

Wuew Reynold conducted Ellen and Minna 
back to the caverns, his mind was harassed with 
the thought as to how they were to escape from 
the caves. They reached the secret apartment, 
and he then hurriedly explained to the® young 
girls what had occurred. He told them to re- 
main there a few minutes while he made some 
inquiries among the men that were left. When 
he entered the main cavern, a well-known voice 
greeted his ear. 

“ Come here, my son,” it exclaimed. 

Reynold turned round, and to his intense sur- 
prise saw his father, Ralph Tryon. 

“Why, father!’ he exclaimed, “I thought 
you were in Mordent Grange ?” 

“T altered my mind and came here.” 

“ But how did you get here? the rope has 
been cut from above, and eight of our men are 
thrown into the abyss.” 

“I know it—but [came in bya secret en- 
trance, of which even you are ignorant.” 

“Whaat ! is there another means of exit and 
entrance to these caverns?” 

“ There is, and the proof is I am here.” 

“Thank heaven! we are saved, then,” said 
Reynold, seiaing his father’s hands. 

“Come with me into the secret caverns,” said 
Tryon, leading the way and followed by his son. 
When they passed through the apartment in 
which the young girls were, the latter uttered an 
exclamation of fear when they saw the old man. 
Tryon turned pale when he saw the disorder 
which reigned everywhere. Reynold saw ina 
moment what was passing in his father’s mind. 

“ Strange things have happened since you were 
here,” said he. “There has been treason and 
pillage—but the traitors have been punished, and 
have now returned to obedience.” 

Ralph Tryon made no reply. He trembled 
and seemed unable to speak. He fixed his 
bright eyes on Reynold, as if demanding further 
explanation. 

“Re-assure yourself,” said the young man; 
“the secret treasure has not been discovered.” 

Tryon gave asudden start; his eyes caught 
sight of something glittering on the carpet. He 
rushed forward, stooped down and gathered 
something in his feverish hands. He then rose 
up and showed to Reynold some fragments of 
coral 

“The branch of coral! the branch of coral !” 
he exclaimed, in a trembling voice. 

“Father, I do not understand you,” replied 
the young man. 

“The branch of coral!” repeated old Ro- 
dolph, for the third time. 

“T do not know what you mean.” 


“Wretch!” howled Tryon, “was it you who 
broke it?” And he raised his hand threaten- | 


fnll 


ingly over his the latter disdai 





y shrug- 
ged his shoulders. 


“ How can I understand you, if you will not 


explain yourself?” said Reynold. 


“T tell you, I must know who broke this coral | 


branch.” 
“How should I know—some of the men in 
all probability ?” 


“O,” cried Tryon, in a paroxysm of extra- | 


ordinary rage. ‘ Whoever has broken this coral 
must die. Do you not know that branch of 
coral was intimately allied with my existence * 
that if Ido not discover and sacrifice the person 
who broke it before three days have expired, I 
shall die!” 

“Father!” said Reynold, in a tone of con- 
tempt, “it is the most extraordinary thing in the 
world to see a man of your attainments so stu- 
pidly superstitious. But why are we wasting 
time here? we ought to be out of this place.”’ 

The old man did not appear to hear what his 
son said. All his faculties seemed to be absorbed 
by the contemplation of the remains of the coral 
which he held in his hand. 

“ How can I discover the author of this act?” 
he muttered. “My life now depends on his 
death. Three days are only left to me! Three 
days! andif Ido not find him—I must not die— 
die!” he repeated, trembling—“ O, I wil! know! 
1 wil! know!” 





| ery was stifled in his throat. 





“When you entered the caverns was there 
danger outside *” 

“Yes, yes,” muttered the old man, wholly 
absorbed by his own thoughts—“ I will purch 
my life with his—” 

“Do you think we had better defer our depar- 
ture a little while ?” asked the young man. 

“ Suppose that I were to kill all who are here ?” 
continued the old man, still communing with him- 
self. —— “It is by my hand, by my hand alone 
that he must die,” pursued Tryon,—*‘ death from 
any other source would not avail.” 

“ Father!” cried Reynold, in an angry tone, 
seizing the old man by the arm, and shaking him 
violently. ‘I tell you we ought to leave! Come 
to your senses. Danger is pressing! Have 
done with your foolish superstition !”” 

Ralph Tryon heard this time, and raising him- 
self erect, he cast on Reynold a look of contempt. 

“Folly! presumption ! ignorance!” said he, 
slowly—“ is this then the result of the education 
I have given my son ?” 

“ The result of the education you have given 
me, is to know how to triumph over my ene- 
mies,” returned Reynold. ‘Once more I tell 
you, we must leave this place.” 

“Where are the men who pillaged the cav- 
erns?” asked Tryon. 

“They have gone to Mordent Grange,” re- 
turned Reynold, a sudden idea entering his head 
that by making this statement the old man would 
be willing to go. 

“ Gone to Mordent Grange !” repeated Tryon, 
“You are right, we will leave at once. Come! 
come !”” 

And the old man began to drag Reynold 
away, but the latter stopped him. 

“Wait a moment,” said he, “we must take 
Miss Clair and Minna with us.” 

So saying, he rushed into the apartment where 
Minna and Ellen sat trembling with fear. 

“Come,” said he, in a low voiceo— come 
quickly; the old man you have just seen is the 





father of Captain Rodolph! thanks to my dis- | 


guise he takes me for his son. Come, Miss Clair, 
fear nothing—you are saved !”’ 
es) 
The young girls placing implicit confidence in 


his words, followed him without hesitation, ac- | 


companying him to the apartment where he had 
left his father. The latter led the way, and 
proceeding to the main cavern, he advanced to 
the extreme end, and touching a spring the rock 
opened and showed a secret staircase. 
descended these steps, and had no sooner reach- 
ed the bottom than they felt the cool air of 
heaven blowing on their faces. In a few minutes 
they reached the river side. From here to Mor- 
dent Grange was but a few steps, and they gained 
it without any difficulty. Ellen and Minna were 
shat up in one of the apartments. 

Two hours later, Reynold entered the garden 
for the purpose of seeing that all was quiet 
round the dwelling. He could not see a soul in 
any direction, and he had turned round again to 
At that moment he heard a 
slight noise behind him—he tnrned his head to 
see from whence it proceeded, but before he had 
time to speak, two vigorous hands had seized 
him. 
handkerchief was passed over his mouth, and the 


enter the house 


Reynold endeavored to call out, a wet 


A cord, evidently 


THE FATAL ' ‘RAL, 


prepared beforehand, was quic:ly passed round 
his limbs, and in a moment he was rendered 
perfectly helpless. A banda was then applied 
over his eyes. — oe 

Reynold, stifling with rage, endeavored to free 
himself from his bonds, but it was to no purpose. 
He felt himself raised from the ground, and he 
was carried rapidly off. 





We must now go back a few hours in our his- 
tory, and return to Henry Grantly, whom the 
reader will ber we left over the 
abyss. When Dr. Burton and Mr. Clair became 
sensible of his situation, they were utterly be- 
wildered, and knew not what course to adopt. 
They saw nothing before them but the destruc- 
tion of their young friend. Relief, however, was 
at hand, for at the moment when they had given 
up all hope, a young man rushed to the spot, and 
casting a glance in the interior of the abyss, he 
saw in a moment the condition of affairs. Quick- 
er than thought, he drew a coil of cord from his 
person, and fastened one end of it to the iron 
ring, and then without a moment’s hesitation he 
glided into the abyss. This action was perform- 
ed so rapidly, that neither the doctor nor the 
chief of police saw his features. In a few mo- 
ments he appeared again with young Grantly on 
his shoulders, ascending the rope in spite of his 
burden, with the agility of one accustomed to 
such feats of dexterity. When he reached the 
summit of the precipice he placed Henry on the 
ground. The latter was nearly exhausted. In 
& moment or two he opened his eyes and saw Mr. 
Clair bending over him. 

“O, you have saved my life,” said Henry— 
“T was lost !’” 


iad 








They | 


“It is not me you must thank ; it is this gen- 
tleman,” returned Mr. Clair, turning towards 
Henry's preserver. The moment he did so, a 
look of surprise animated his features. 

“ Mr. Alfred Mordent!”’ he exclaimed. 

“Mr. Alfred Mordent!’’ cried the doctor and 
Henry in the same voice. 
| ‘ Yes, gentlemen, it is I,” said Hubert, for it 
was he who had now assumed the name com- 
mon to all. “It appears thatI arrived in the 
nick of time.” 

Henry, Mr. Clair and Dr. Burton looked at 
each other, but appeared to be able to tind no 
words to reply. 

“IL see you are all overcome by the danger Mr. 
Grantly has just been exposed to,” said Hubert, 
laughing. 


A tew words are necessary to explain the 
presence of Hubert on the scene. When Vivian 
heard of the suppused plot between Hubert and 








doubt would take place between them—was ren- 
dered abortive by reason of the treason of the 
person to whom it had been confided, and who 
confessed the whole secret to Hubert. In further- 
ance of their schemes for the arrest of Reynold, 
they left for the Blue Mountains, determined to 
secure possession of him by stratagem, if they 
could succeed by no other means. It was while 
reconnoitering in the vicinity of the caverns, that 
Hubert discovered the danger to which young 
Grantly was exposed. He saw in a moment that 
to rescue him would redound much to his credit, 
and advance his projects. He had scaled the 
abyss hundreds of times, and what would appear 
a very daring feat to others, was in reality noth- 
ing to him, and he accomplished it in the man- 
ner we have seen. 

Henry Grantly was the first to recover him- 
self from the state of stupefaction which the 
presence of Hubert as Alfred Mordent had pro- 
duced. He advanced to his preserver, and said : 

“Forgive us, sir—bat—” 

He was interrupted by the sudden appearance 
of Mr. Percival on the rocks. 

“Gentlemen,” said the latter—“‘TI have just 
received positive information that Captain Ro- 
dolph and his father have escaped from the cav- 
erns by some secret means of exit, and that they 
have taken Miss Clair and my daughter with 
them.” 

“ Captain Rodolph escaped from the caverns,” 
cried Hubert, “how unfortunate, when my busi- 
ness down here is purposely to arrest him.” 

Percival, who had not noticed the false Alfred 
Mordent’s presence, turned round and in spite of 
his usual self.command, gave a violent start. 

“Mr. Mordent has just saved Mr. Grantly’s 
life at the peril of his own,” said Mr. Clair. 

“Don’t speak of that,” said Hubert—“ let us 


oe 





return to this Captain Rodolph—for I assure you | 


I am very much interested in his capture.” 

“Will you assist in it?” said Mr. Percival, 
quickly. 

“Ay, that will I—I repeat to you my business 
down here is for that very purpose. I have been 
put to too much annoyance lately on account of 
the extraordinary resemblance existing between 
this robber and myself, not to desire his capture.” 

“Have you any idea of his whereabouts ’” 
asked Percival. 

“T think I can find him,” replied Hubert. 
“You know I was his prisoner for many years— 
and know a good deal of his habits. I recom- 
mend you all to return to the inn at Port Clin- 


| ton, and if the villain is anywhere in this part of 


Reynold—a plot which the reader already knows | 


was made up by the latter for his own seltish ends, 
he went in search of the former—and overtook 
him in Philadelphia; here an explanation fol- 
lowed between them, and Reynold’s treason was 
made manifest. An alliance offensive and de- 
fensive was then entered in between them, against 
their brother. It was decided that Hubert should 
assume the role of Alfred Mordent, and that 
Vivian should disguise himself and assist in the 
capture of Reynold, whom they determined to 
sacrifice as the original Captain Rodolph. Rey- 
nold's plan of the capture of whichever brother 
might survive after the quarrel—which he had no 


the country, I promise to bring him there in two 
hours.” 

The rest of the party consulted among them- 
selves for a few moments, and agreed to follow 
the advice given, and at once started for the 
tavern they had so lately left. 

An hour afterwards they were all seated in a 
private parlor in the inn in question, and were 
all earnestly engaged in conversation 

“TI must think, Mr. Percival,” said the chief 
of police, “ that your suspicions are unfounded 
Let us examine this matter coolly and calmly 
In the first place I must premise by stating that I 
like Henry Grantly, he is a fine young fellow—bat 


what ere the circumstances’ Here is a man who 


| bythe action of a court of law has been declared 


possessor of a certain name and property. The 
proofs adduced were most conclasive. Such is 
Alfred Mordent’s case. (n the other side, is a 
young man who contests the justice of that de- 
cision. Bat what proofs can he bringt The 
only thing worthy of the name of proof, is a 
scar on his wrist. But this is not sufficient to 
establish his identity. There can be no doubt 
many young men might be found with sears on 
their wrists.” ; 

“But, Mr. Clair,” interrupted Henry, in a 
tone revealing impatience—‘ it appears to me, 
that your convictions have completely changed 
daring the last few hours.’’ 

“During the last few hours, my dear young 
friend, Alfred Mordent has saved your life at the 
risk of his own.” 

*‘It seems to me very certain,” said Dr. Bur- 
ton, “that if Mr. Mordent had anything to fear 
from Mr. Grantly’s pretensions, he would cer- 
tainly not have saved his life.”” 

“That is true,” said Percival, in a grave 
voice. 

Henry turned abruptly round to him, 

“What!” cried he, “do you also forsake 
me?” 

“I do not forsake you, Henry,” replied the old 
man— I merely state a fact. It is evident that 
Mordent by saving your life has brought every- 
body over to his side—it is evident that if this 
man had no right nor title to the name he bears, 
he would have profited by an accident which 
would disem'.arrass him of a dangerous com- 
petitor. So think these gentlemen. They are 
right—if I were in their place, I should speak as 
they have done.” 

“ But what is your conviction, Mr. Percival ?” 
asked the chief of police. 

“ My conviction is that Captain Rodolph is a 
very superior man, since he has for so long a 
time evaded justice, and now ranges on his side 
such respectable citizens as Mr. Clair and Dr. 
Barton.” 

“What!” said Mr. Clair, “do you really 
think that this Mr. Mordent is no other than 
Captain Rodolph, himself ?” 

“T think he is one of those who bear that 
name.” 

“But this extraordinary resemblance?” said 
Mr. Clair—‘“ this resemblance which explains 
everything, and justifies Mr. Mordent ?” 

“Ido not deny this resemblance,”’ said Per- 
cival. ‘ You think it is only double, but I 
believe it to be triple. It is precisely this resem- 
blance which renders Captain Rodolph so pow- 
erful. For I repeat to you, gentlemen, there are 
three of them. I have seen them all three to- 
gether in the Black Ball Inn, in New York.” 

“Then you admit,” said Dr. Burton, “ that as 
their strength consists in their union, they will 
do nothing to destroy that union ?” 

“ Certainly, IL admit that,” said Percival. 

“ Then how do you explain the fact that young 
Mordent has gone to arrest Rodolph ?” 

“He has gone to arrest him, but he has not 
yet arrested him.” 

“ But suppose he should do so?” 

“T shall then say you are right, and that 
Henry Grantly is not the son of Henry Mor- 
dent.”’ 

Their conversation was here interrupted by a 
great tumult outside. It was a confused sound 
of cries, hurrahs and marching of feet. This 
confused clamor rapidly approached the inn. 

“ What in the world does all this noise mean ?” 
said Dr. Burton, going to the window. 

“ Some political procession, I suppose,” said 
Mr. Clair. 

“Why, it is young Mordent,” cried the doctor. 

“Yes, it isreally he,” said the chief of police, 
also running to the window, “and as I live, he 
has Captain Rodolph in custody.” 

“Captain Rodolph!” cried Henry, giving « 
start. 

“ Silence! patience!’ said Percival, laying 
his hand on the young man’s shoulder. 

“Rodolph! Rodolph!" screamed the crowd 
outside. 

« He has succeeded,” said Mr. Clair, “ we shall 
now soon know the trath.” 

In afew moments Hubert entered the room 


“Thave succeeded, gentlemen,” said he, “in 


capturing this bold robb r.” 

“ How did you take him?” asked Mr. Clair 

“ Let us first satisfy ourselves of his identity,” 
returned the false Alfred Mordent. “And then 
I will answer your inquiries.” 

Reynold, who was securely bound, wore the 


black beard and gray cloak by which he was im- 


mediately recognized by every one who saw him 
“T can answer for his identity,” said Mr 
Clair—“'I recognize him without the slightest 
difficulty.” 
“ So do I,” said Dr. Barton 


“And you, Mr. Percival” asked Hutert 

* That man is really Captain Hodolpb,” re- 
plied the old man, bowing 

“And my daughter Elien’” asked Mr. Mair 

“TI could obtain no information concerning 
ber,”’ said Hubert; “for since thie villain has 






































been in our hands, he has absolutely refused to | 
speak.” 

“ That is true,” said one of the men, who was 
guarding the prisoner. 

“Bat where did you take him?” asked Mr. 
Clair. 

“On the river, as he was endeavoring to es- 
cape in a boat.” 

Hubert here entered into a long detail as to 
the means he used to capture the redoubtable 
robber. The t was plausible enough— 
but as it was entirely false we do not think it 
worth while to trouble our readers with it. 

“ Let him be at once removed to prison,” said 
Mr. Clair. 

While this order was being obeyed, a man 
from the crowd approached Percival, and slipped 
into his hands a piece of paper. This was so 
cleverly managed that no one else saw the action. 
Percival had scarcely cast his eyes on the paper 
than the blood rushed to his face, and separa- 
ting himself from the rest, he unfolded it and 
perused its contents. When he had read it over 
once or twice, his arms fell by his side, and he 
appeared overwhelmed with surprise. He recov- 
ered himself, however, almost i diately, and 
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“This resemblance,” said Hubert, “which | 


has served us so marvellously, this resemblance 
on which you based all your hopes, has been 
your ruin, Reynold, and it now serves our pur- 
pose, as you resolutely hoped it would serve 
yours.” 

The prisoner this time made no motion. 
Whether it was that he was overwhelmed by the 
moral torture to which he had been subjected, or 
whether it was that a feeling of resignation had 
stolen over him, his face, which a few moments 
before was frightfully distorted, became calm, 
and instead of the glaring eyes, they grew dull 
and expressionless. At that moment, twelve 
o’clock struck. 

“It is time to act,” said Hubert. 

Vivian leaned over towards Reynold ; the lat- 
ter struggled violently ; an expression of horri- 
ble agony spread over his face, but at that 
moment a low whistle was heard outside the 
dungeon door. Vivian and Hubert rose up in a 
standing posture. 

“ That is the signal showing that there is dan- 
ger outside,” said Hubert. 

Reynold’s face assumed aJmost a triumphant 





slipped the paper in his pocket, muttering a few 
unintelligible words. Young Grantly approach- 
ed him. 

“Uncle,” said he, “ what are we to do now?” 

“ Nothing,” replied Percival, “ but at midnight 
I shall want you and Bartol. Courage! my 
boy! Our case is by no means desperate. To- 
morrow before the sun shall rise, great events 
will have occurred, and perhaps they may prove 
to our advantage. Meet me at midnight.” 

“ Where ?” 

“At Mordent Grange!” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
TORTURE OF THE SOUL. 


Captain Ropoten was conveyed at once to 
the prison in Port Clinton, a substantial build- 
ing from which escape seemed impossible. He 
was confined in an underground dungeon which 
was only used for the most desperate felons. 

At eleven o’clock on the night of his capture, 
two men entered his dungeon. One was dressed 
as aclergyman, the other was Hubert in the 
character of Alfred Mordent. The door was no 
sooner closed on them, than the clergyman dis- 
embarrassed himself of some portion of his dis- 
guise, and revealed the face of Vivian. 

The three sons of old Captain Rodolph, the 
three formerly united brothers by ties which ap- 
peared indissoluble, the three robbers rendered 
so powerful under one name, were now face to 
face with their features uncovered. There was 
asmile of triumph on the faces of Vivian and 
Hubert. Reynold, pale and calm, watched them 
with glaring eyes. 

“The deuce take me,” said Vivian, glancing 
at his two brothers—* but it was a strange freak 
of nature to make us so mnch alike; when I 
look at you two, I don’t know one of you from 
the other.” 

“Tt is the same with you,” said Hubert. 
“This resemblance is really an extraordinary 
phenomenon.” 

A short silence followed ; Reynold made no 
movement. 

“Well, Reynold,” said Vivian, ina mocking 
tone, “you are taken in the snare you intend- 
ed for Hubert and myself. You intended to 
sacrifice us for your ambition, but now your 
death will save ours.” 

“ You thought you were superior to us,” said 
Hubert, in his turn—“ and now you are at our 
mercy.” 

“You are about to die, Reynold,” said Vivian. 

“You are about to die, Reynold,” said Hubert. 

The handkerchief tied over the prisoner’s 
mouth prevented him from speaking, but he cast 
on his brothers a look of defiance mingled with 
contempt. 

“T know your pride is great, Reynold, I know 
that you have superhuman courage ; but I know 
also that the moment of humiliation is near.” 

“ You thought to obtain possession of Minna 
and Percival’s treasures—but you will never see 
Minna again,” said Vivian. 

“ You thought to marry Miss Clair, and retain 
the name of Alfred Mordent—but the daughter 
ofthe chief of police and Alfred Mordent’s estate 
and name are now ours,” cried Hubert. 

“You will die on the gallows—you who 
thought to be one of the greatest men in the 
country,” said Vivian. 

“The wealth concealed in the caverns is now 
ours,” exclaimed Hubert, in a voice of triumph. 

“ Power and happiness for me!” said Vivian ; 
“for you, ignominy and death.” 

“Do you understand your exact position?” 
cried Hubert. 

It was evident he did understand; for, from 
being very pale, his face became very red; his 
eyes, injected with blood, gleamed brightly, but 
there was in his looks a supreme disdain, a sen- 
timent of superiority, which the words of his tor- 
turers could not efface. 

“O,” said Vivian, “I know what you are 
thinking of ; you are determined that if you are 
to perish, you will drag us with you into the 
tomb. You are thinking, how, when you are in 
the presence of the judge, you will speak and 
reveal everything, and if you are unable to speak 
you will write your deposition. But you are 
mistaken, Reynold, and I will prove it to you 
before I have done with you. Listen then, 
traitor, there are only two ways in which a man 
can express his thoughts, that is by writing and 
speaking. The first we shall prevent, by cutting 
your hands in such a manner that you cannot 
hold a pen ; and this will prevent your speak- 
ing!” 

And Vivian took a bottle from his pocket, 
and handed it to Hubert. 

“And now, Reynold,” said the latter, “do you 
understand your exact position, and do you still 
hope ?” 

Reynold certainly understood it; for he be- 
came very pale, and his face, swollen by the ban- 
dage round his mouth, indicated the violent 
efforts he made to emit a sound—but it was to no 





expressi D some hope entered his 
heart, when he saw the hesitation of his two 
brothers. 

“Watch him!” said Vivian to Hubert. “I 
will go and see what it is.” 

Vivian left the cell. His absence lasted about 
ten minutes ; at the end of that time he again 
entered the dungeon where he had left his two 
brothers. 

“Tt was a false alarm,” said he—“‘we have 
still some time before us.”” As he uttered these 
words he arrived near the prisoner, and uttered an 
exclamation of surprise. 

“ He has tried to escape?” he cried, address- 
ing his brother. 

“ Yes,” replied the latter; “we have had a 
struggle. I suppose I did not bind him very 
securely.” 

In fact, when Vivian returned, he did not find 
Hubert and Reynold in the same position that 
he had left them a few minutes before. Hubert 
stood with his arms crossed over his breast, and 
appeared only to be calm by reason of his ener- 
getic will. His eyes sparkled with singular 
animation, and an expression of triumph illu- 
minated his features. Reynold, bound even more 
securely than he had been before the absence of 
Vivian, struggled violently in his bonds—but 
the cords were placed round his body in a differ- 
ent way than they were before. There had 
evidently been a struggle between the two men, 
during the absence of the third; and the con- 
queror experienced the joy of triumph, while the 
vanquished struggled in impotent rage. 

“ Reynold was nearly escaping us,” continued 
Hubert? “If the cords had been entirely un- 
loosed, our plan of just vengeance would have 
failed at the moment of success. But come, 
Vivian, let us lose no time—let us do what we 
have to do quickly. 

“Yes, you are right, Hubert—let us do it at 

once.” 
“The prisoner renewed his efforts to escape 
from the cords that bound him, and in default 
of the cries that he could not utter, his eyes as- 
sumed a horrible expression of rage. Hubert 
and Vivian approached him ; without unbinding 
his arms, each of the two brothers seized one of 
his hands and forced him to open his fingers. 
Then, without the least hesitation, they with a 
knife made three frightful wounds on the inside 
of his fingers. The cords with which Reynold 
was bound prevented him from making the 
slightest movement. 

“Stop the blood,” cried Vivian, “or so much 
of it on the floor will betray us.” 

Hubert uncorked the bottle which Vivian had 
handed to him, and poured a few drops of the 
liquor it contained on the wounds. The hand 
was immediately drawn together ; the face of the 
prisoner assumed a horrible expression of suffer- 
ing, but the blood was stopped. Hubert passed 
the bottle to Vivian, who repeated on the other 
hand the operation that had been just performed 
by him. 

“Now,” said Vivian, “ unloosen the bandage 
round his mouth, and act in the manner we agreed 
upon.” 

Hubert looked at his brother as if he had for- 
gotten. 

“Press his nostrils together,” said Vivian, 
pointing to the bottle he held in his hand, “in 
order that he may be obliged to breathe by the 
mouth, as soon as you take off the gag.” 

Hubert pressed the prisoner’s nostrils close 
together, so that no air could pass through them. 
Reynold’s face became violet, and his eyes ap- 
peared ready to burst from their orbits. Hubert 
then unl d the bandage round the prisoner’s 
mouth—Reynold opened his lips to breathe the 
air, for the want of which he was suffocating. 
He nodded his head towards Hubert and utter- 
ed the word ‘“‘ Rey——,” and that was all, for 
at that moment while his mouth was open, Vi- 
vian poured the contents of the bottle down his 
throat. The liquid, in all probability excessively 
corrosive, burnt the inside of Reynold’s mouth 
and tongue in a horrible manner. 

“He can scream,” said Vivian, “but he can- 
not speak. I'll answer for that.” 

“Yes, you cannot speak,” said Hubert, cast- 
ing a look of hatred on the prisoner.“ We have 
foreseen everything.” 

Reynold uttered fearful screams, but no artic- 
ulate sounds issued from his lips, which had now 
become black and crisped. 

“You see,” cried Hubert, “ your agony al- 
ready commences.” ¢ 

By a supreme effort Reynold was silent ; his 
pride, for a moment conquered by suffering, in 
all probability came to his aid. 

“ You desired our death, and we leave you to 
the executioner,” said Vivian. 





scaffold,” said Hubert, in a ringing voice—“it 
is you who will die, and I shall triumph.” 

“ Miss Clair is now mine.” 

“ Minna is now mine.” 

Reynold uttered an unearthly cry. Bat Ha- 
bert and Vivian each giving their prostrate 
brother a brutal kick harried from the dungeon, 





purpose, no sound issued from his lips. 


leaving Reynold to his horrible suffering. 


“ You thought you would consign me to the | | 
| rescued the child from the abyss into which I had 


| 


another one, of even more importance to the 


chief characters of our story, was taking place a | 


| few miles off, for the particulars of which we 
must refer our readers to the next chapter. 
. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
THE DOCUMENTS. 


EXact y as the clock struck twelve, Percival 
stood in the garden attached to Mordent Grange. 
He had been there but a minute or two when he 
saw a dark mass detatch itself as it were from 
the wall. A moment or two afterwards, he felt 
a dry feverish hand sete his. Percival made no 
effort to disengage it. 

“You have obeyed my orders, then!” said a 
grave voice, 

“T came here because I wished to come,” 
replied Percival, in a firm voice. 

“What did you hope to obtain by coming 
here ?” asked the voice. 

“Two things; the proofs you promised me 
in the note appointing this interview, and the 
liberty of her whom you hold captive.” 

“And what will you give me in exchange ?” 

“Gold!” 

“Gold!” said the voice, in an ironical tone— 
“what is gold tome? I must have something 
more.” 

“ What is it youwant ?” 

“The secret of tnagnetism!” replied old 
Ralph Tryon; for, as the reader has already 
doubtless surmised, it was he who spoke. 

“ That secret is mine, I will keep it.” 

“Then you refuse to impart it to me?” 

“T refuse !’”” 

“Take care.” | 

“T fear nothing,” »,, 

“And yet you a- ig the power of your 
enemy.” 

Percival indulged * “low laugh. 

“Do you think tha: am fool enough to trust 
myself in your presence, without providing for 
my own safety? Wo, no, I fear nothing, I re- 
peat. But I know what you want of me?” 

“Indeed!” returned Tryon, with an incredu- 
lous smile. 

“ You wish to know who broke the branch of 
coral ?” 

“The branch of coral!” cried Tryon, com- 


pletely stupefied. “Who told you my 
thoughts ?” 

“No matter.” 

“ Reynold told ou ?” 


“T have not spoken to Reynold.” 

“ Who was it, then ?” 

“TI repeat, it is no matter, let it suffice that I 
know.” ' 

“ You are really an extraordinary man,” said 
Tryon. 

A silence of som noments’ duration followed ; 
it was broken by -‘ercival. 

“Come,” said ' “let us go in.” 

They both ent red the house, and were soon 
seated in a specjes of laboratory, which, ever 
since the false Alfred Mordent had come into 
possession of the estate, had been set apart for 
the special use ¢> Ralph Tryon. This apart- 
ment was only dimly lighted by a lamp placed 
on the centre-table. The two old men looked at 
each other for some time in silence. 

“You wish to know,” said Percival at last, 
“who it was who broke the branch of coral ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Tryon. 

“And this is the reason that you wished for an 
interview during the absence of your sons—for 
you have three sons, Tryon, have you not ?” 

“Yes,” replied the old man. 

“And these three resemble each other in the 
most extraordinary manner ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you desire my presence, because I alone 
can make Minna speak? Am I not right ?” 

“You know everything,” murmured Tryon, 
slightly inclining his head. 

“ Then,” said Percival, aware of the old man’s 
superstition, and playing on that string—“ your 
life is at this moment in my hands, for without 
me Minna will not speak, and you will remain 
ignorant of the person you are to sacrifice in order 
to preserve your life. Now what do you offer 
me in exchange for the life which you believe I 
can endow you with?” 

“T have already told you,” replied Tryon. 

“The proofs that Henry Grantly is really the 
son of Henry Mordent ?” 

Fea.” 

“ You have those proofs ?”” 

“T have them.” 

“ Where are they ?” 

“In a secret place which I alone know. 
Should I die, neither you nor any one else can 
find them. It is therefore not to your interest 
that I should die,”’ 

“ But are these proofs authentic?” asked Per- 
cival, controlling by a great effort the emotion 
he experienced. 

“ The proofs are unanswerable,” replied Tryon. 
“They are triple; the first is a paper in the 
hand writing of Henry Mordent, which Andrew 
stole from this house on the night that I assas- 
sinated the proprietor of it.”” 

Percival half rose from his chair, as ifhe would 
attack the speaker, but he controlled himself, 
and in a voice almost trembling with pent-up 
anger, said : 

“ But what does this document contain ?”” 


and the birth of his son; he mentions in it the 
fact of ascar existing on the left wrist of his 
child ; he also mentions that a friend of his offer- 
| ed by chemical applications to remove the scar, 
| but that he refused to allow it to be done.” 
“ That friend was myself,” said Percival. 





“ Yes, he mentions your name.” 
“ What is the second proof ?” 
“A declaration made by the stranger who 


thrown it. It also states that he took the child 


one night his house was attacked by Indians, and 
the child was stolen.” 


Percival, his features expressing the most pro- 
| found surprise. 


While this fearful scene was being enacted, | 


“An exact and minute detail of his marriage, 


with him to Illinois, where he resided, and that | 


“‘ Does this declaration state all that?” asked 


“ Yes!’ 


“Ts it signed by him ?” 


“Yes, and also by two witnesses.” 

“ Where are those witnesses ?” 

“ They are dead.” 

“How did this document fall into your 
hands ?” 

“Never mind—let it suffice that I possess it.” 

“ What is the third proof?” 

“That is my work,” replied Tryon, “In 

} thisdocament I have given a minute detail of my 
life. I have revealed the whole secret concern- 
ing my three sons. With respect to Alfred Mor- 
dent, I have told the whole truth; the causes 
which led me to seek revenge, and the details of 
that revenge are most minutely stated. I have 
showed how by a skilfully conducted plot, I pass- 
ed off one of my own sons as Alfred Mordent.” 

“Js that all?” asked Percival. 

“ That is all,” replied the man. 

Percival looked the speaker full in the face. 

“Captain Rodolph !” said he, “ you lie! You 
are trying to deceive me. You possess no proofs 
of the identity of the son of your victims.” 

“T do possess them.” s 

“ Impossible! I tell you.” 

“ Why impossible ?” 

“ Because you would not be mad enough to 
preserve documents and write a confession 
which might one day condemn you.” 

“ These three documents exist—and they are 
in my possession. Do you not understand why 
I have preserved them ?” 

“Ret 

“ Listen to me, Percival,” said Tryon, after a 
moment’s silence. ‘“ We are alone, and I can 
speak. Besides, what have I to fear? I have 
three sons. They have been brought up by me 
to consolidate my power. I have made them 
all three powerful, but they are but men. A 
moment might arrive when their passions might 
obtain mastery over them, and they might es- 
cape from my supremacy. They might one day 
betray me, or at least attempt to doit. It was 
necessary that I should provide against this pos- 
sible treason; it was necessary that I should 
have power over them. My power consists in 
the documents of which I speak. All three have 
seen them ; all three know that they are in my 
power, and that the least disobedience from them 
would be followed by a terrible chastisement. 
With their instincts they might attempt my 
life—” 

“ What! your own sons?” said Percival, 
with an expression of horror on his face. 

“ Yes, but they know that after my death, my 
vengeance would still pursue them. This then 
is the reason why I have preserved Mr. Mor- 
dent’s statement ; this is the reason why I have 
preserved the declaration made by the man who 
found the child; this is the reason why I have 
written the confession I have just mentioned.” 

“But why do you give up this secret to me— 
have your sons betrayed you ?” 

‘No, but they have betrayed themselves, and 
this treason mizht result in my ruin, if I did not 
prepare for it. Besides, my personal interests 
call for the sacrifice of these three men. My 
existence is the first thing that concerns me. I 
knew that you could aid me in saving that—and 
for this reason I wrote for you to come here. I 
have told you the whole truth, because you are 
a man of too much intelligence not to detect a 
lie. Are not the inducements I hold out to you, 
sufficient to make you grant me what I want?” 

“ What is it you want ?” 

“ The secret of magnetism.” 

“T will not yield it, Ralph Tryon.” 

The old man became extremely pale. 

“ You will not yield it up to me ?” he repeated. 

“No! in exchange for the proofs, I will con- 
sent that Minna shall speak ; but I wili make her 
speak myself.” 

Ralph Tryon gave utterance to a cry of 
anger. 

“Then,” said he, “ you shall not leave this 
place alive !’”” 

“ Very well,” said Percival, coolly, “we will 
die together.” 

“Percival! Percival! take care of my anger.” 

“ Rodolph!” said Percival, in a ringing tone. 
“To not forget that the branch of coral has been 
broken forty-eight hours, and consequently you 
have only twenty-four more hours to live. Kill 
me, if you please, I will not even try to defend 
myself.” 

Tryon appeared to be a prey to the most vio- 
lent agitation. He walked up and down the 
room like a wild tiger in a cage. His eyes 
sparkled, his features were contracted, and his 
lips were trembling with feverish agitation. 

“How can I make him yield his secret?’ he 
said, to himself. ‘{ must have this secret—I 
must and will.” 

Percival, calm and impassible, followed with 
his eyes the proceedings of his enemy. 

“JT want my daughter,” said he, ina curt 
voice. 

“You shall have her!” cried Ralph Tryon, 
stopping before him. 
reveal to me the secret of magnetism 7” 

“Never, Ido not believe in your oaths. Where 
is my daughter ?” 

Tryon made no reply. 

“ Where is she ?’’ repeated Percival. 

Tryon looked at him fixedly, but did not open 


his lips. 


“T swear it to you—but 


Percival drew a sharp poignard from his per- 
son. Tryon who feared that he was about to he 
attacked, made a bound backwards, but Percival 
made no advance movement, it was against 
himself that he directed the point of the weapon 

“Rodolph!” said he, in a hoarse voice, 





“you know that I am rour last—your only hope 
| I swear to you TI will destroy this hope—and I 
religiously keep my oaths—if you do not answer 
| me.” 

| “Percival!” cried the old man, rushing 
| forward. 

“ Not a step nearer—I will kill myself, and in 
| doing so shall drag you with me into the tomb 
| Rodolph, Minna shall not speak, and the fata! 
delay will cost you soar life. Will you reply— 
| where is my daughter?” 

Trron, almost speechless with rage, hesitated 
| Percival brought the sharp point of the dagyer in 


| contact with his breast 


* Where is my daughter t”” he repeaied again 
* Here!” replied the old man 
‘In this house '”” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Whereabouts ?” 

“In the upper story.” 

“ Swear to me,” said Tryon, “that you will 
make Minna speak, and tell me who broke the 
branch of coral! Swear you will do this, Per 
cival ; if not, I will destroy the proofs even before 
you can see them.” 

“T swear to do what you require,” said ler- 
cival, 


“ Then you shall see your daughter 
and fetch her myself.”’ 

“Tt is needless,” said Percival, “ she will come 
alone.” 


I will go 


“ But she is fastened in.” 

“ Cannot the door of the room in which she is 
& prisoner, be opened from the inside.” 

“Tes.” 

“ She will open it then.” 

* Bat it is necessary to touch a secret spring.” 

“ She will find it.” 

* But she does not know where it is '”’ 

“ You will tell me, and she will hear your 
words. Stop, Rodolph,” said Percival, seeing 
the old man moving towanis the door. “ You 
must not leave this laboratory. Your sons may 
have laid some snare for me. Your life must 
answer for mine. Minna will come here, I tell 


“What do you mean ?” 

“She will come by my orders!  Silence.”” 

And with an imperious gesture, Percival pre 
vented the old man from speaking; then raising 
himself up to his full height, and throwing on 
the ground the cloak which until that moment 
he had kept wrapt round him, he appeared to 
gather together all the energy of his mind. 
The veins swelled in his forehead, his eyes were 
injected with blood, and he threw his two arms 
forward with an abrupt gesture. 

“Sleep!” said he, ina loud voice—" I will 
it;” then turning to Rodolph, he added: “ tell 
me what Minna must do to leave her prison, and 
how she can reach this laboratory 7” 

Tryon in a few hurried words gave the desired 
information, which were repeated in a loud voice 
by Percival. A deep silence followed his words ; 
this was broken in a few moments by a slight 
sound outside the door. Almost immediately 
the dogr opened gently, and a young girl ap- 
peared on the threshold. It was Minna; she bore 
herself straight and erect, and seemed to glide on 
the floor rather than walk. Her charming face 
was as pale as a corpse; her eyes although they 
were open were fixed. She advanced slowly, 
one of her arms hanging by her side, the other 
extended from her body. She advanced towards 
Percival, but her face did not express the least 
emotion. Percival, on the contrary, appeared 
tobe violently agitated by the presence of his 
adopted daughter; he made a movement as if 
he would rush towards her, but he controlled 
himself by an extraordinary effort, and fell back 
in his ordinary place. 

“She sleeps,” said Tryon, with an admiration 
he did not seek to conceal. “She has obeyed 
you—she has found the secret spring. She has 
descended here without making any mistake.’’ 

Percival turned towards Tryon. 

“Are you ready ?”’ said he. 

“ Yes,” replied the old man. 

“You wish to know who broke the magic 
tree ?”” 

“T do.” 

“ Then take this girl’s hand in yours.”” 

Tryon obeyed, and approaching the yonng 
girl, he seized the little white hand of the som- 

buli The she felt the contact, 
Minna trembled violently ; a convulsive shiver 
ran through her frame, and the most lively fear 
was expressed in her features. 

“Fear nothing, my child,” said Percival, 
quickly. “You have nothing to be afraid of 
from this man. Iam near you to protect you.” 

The young girl’s countenance immediately 
became serene. 

“Do you see?” asked Percival. 

“Yes,” replied Minna. 

“ Clearly ?” 

Fos.” 

“What do you feel?” 

“A strange sensation. I am happy. I sce 
you,” said Minna, a faint blash tinging her 
cheeks. 

“ Yon love me then?” 

“ With all my heart.” 

“ Dear child!" said Percival, a smile of hap 
piness moving bis lips. 





“And you love me '” said the somnambulist 
“Tread it in your thoughts.” 

“Tf you read my thoughts so clearly,” said 
Percival, “tell me what I desire 1” 

Minna trembled, and turned pale again 

“ This man,” she murmured, “ who ie with 
you, is a monster!" 


“No matter!” said Percival, “ you mast obey 
him—he will interrogate you, you must answer.” 

“Thy ™ 

oT wilt is.” 


And Percival made an imperative gesture, 
under which the young girl bowed ber head 

“ (Question her; she will anewer,”’ said Ver 
cival, turning to Tryon 

The old man took from his pocket a small 
object of a deep red color, and placed it in Min 
na’s band 

“ What is that ?"’ he asked 

Minna remained motwnless and mute, she 
appeared strack with stupor 

** What is thie!” 

The young girl trembled 


repeated Tryon 


“Anewer !"" said Percival 








“A piece of coral,” replied Minna. 

“From whence came this fragment asked 
the old man 

“ From a branch formed of the eame material,” 


returned the sumnambulist, in a trembling vooe 
‘* Where is that branch |” 
“I will not tell you,” she exclaimed. “I can 
not tell.” 
“ Let her speak ! let herepeak '"" cried Trror 


his features expreasing terrible anxiety 
gre cardioaw 
| hie branch has been 


broken! ead ler 
| cival 
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“Yes,” replied Minna. 

“ By whom ?” asked the old man. 

She was silent. Tryon uttered a cry of rage. 
Percival stopped him by a gesture, and came to | 
Minna’s side. 

“Can you see the branch as it was before it 
was broken t” he asked. 

“ Yes, if you command it.” 

“T command it.” 

“ Now I see it.” 

“ Where is it ¢” 

“Tn the secret caverns.” 

“ You know those caverns ?” 

“Te,” 

“Enter the last one,’’ said the old man, again 
taking her hand, which for @ moment he had 
abandoned. 

“Tam there,” murmured Minna. 

“ What do you see there?” 

“ Horrible disorder.” 

“Carry yourself back to the day when you 
left the caverns, before the pillage by the band. 
What do you see on the tablet” 

“ The branch of coral.” 

“You see it whole then ?” 

* Yes.” 

“And now how do you see it t”” 

“ T see it broken.” 

“Do you know who broke it ?” 

Miuna made no reply. 

“Answer!” said Tryon. 

“Answer!” said Percival. 
who broke it ?” 

“T do!” 

“ You can tell me who broke that branch ?” 
said Tryon, with an expression of frightful joy 
on his face. 

“Tecan!” 

“ Speak, then! who was it—I will it.” 

“ Be silent!’ ordered Percival, with a fearful 
glare in his eyes. 

“Secret for secret,” said Minna’s adopted 
father, ina calm voice. ‘‘ Bargain for bargain. 
In exchange for the name you demand, give me 
the proofs I require ?” 

“T will give them to you—I swear it,” cried 
the old man. 

Percival shook his head. 

“Will you swear to me, that you will let me 
know the name of the person who broke the 
branch of coral ?” 

“ T swear it.” 

“Then,” said Tryon, “you shall have the 
proofs—and I shall save my life.” 

He went to the fireplace, and taking out a 
brick, he took from underneath it a packet of 
papers. ‘ 

“ There are the proofs,” said he—‘ now then, 
the name of the person I am to strike ?” 

At that moment the clock struck one. 


“Do you know 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE STRUGGLE. 

Perciva seized the papers which Ralph 
Tryon presented to him with avidity, and hastily 
glanced over them. 

“Yes, these are the papers,” he murmured. 
“ You have not deceived me.” 

“Now make Minna speak,” said the old man. 

Percival turned towards the somnambulist. 

“Do you know,” said he, “who broke the 
branch of coral?” 

“Yes,” replied the young girl, a prey to ex- 
treme emotion. 

“Do you see the person of whom you speak ?” 

“Yen.” 

“At this moment ?” 

“Yes.” 

Ralph Tryon was almost breathless. 

“Where shall I find the person?” said he, 
taking Minna’s hands. 

“Here!” replied the somnambulist. 

“Tn this house ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Conduct us to the presence of this person,” 
said Percival—“ I will it!” 

Minna turned round and advanced to the door, 
while she was followed by Percival and Ralph 
Tryon. The latter held in his hand along dag- 
ger. The somnambulist crossed the hall, and 
ascended the staircase, until she reached the 
second story ; she then passed through several 
rooms; at last she stood before a door. 

“ There!” said she. 

“ There ?” repeated Tryon, in a low voice. 

“The person we seek is in that room?” asked 
Percival. 

“Yes,” replied Minna. 

“T shall not die, then,” cried Tryon, in a sav- 
age voice. ‘I thank you, Percival. In my 
turn I thank you. You have not deceived me !”” 

The old man opened the door, and rushed into 
the interior of the room. Percival followed. 
Three cries were uttered at the same moment; a 
cry of joy, a ery of stupor, and a ery of fright. 

* Miss Clair!” cried Percival, recognizing the 
daughter of the chief of police. 

“Help! merey !” cried the poor girl, not at 
first distinguishing who had entered the room. 

Tryon rushed towards her. 

“ Was it you who broke the branch of coral ?” 
said he, in a breathless voice. 

“Yes, forgive me—it was I!” murmured 
Ellen, falling on her knees before the robber. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

Percival rushed on Tryon, and turned on one 
side the dagger he had raised over the young 
girl’s head. Tryon rushed towards Minna. 

“Choose between them,” said Tryon; “if 
you protect her, I will sacritice this girl.’’ 

Percival was obliged to abandon Ellen in or- 
der to protect Minna. 

“ Her death is my life!” cried Tryon. “She 
must die in order that I may live.” 

The old man again advanced towards his vic- 
tim, and seized the delicate shoulder of the young 
girl with his bony hand, and threw her on the 
floor. He then stooped down, in order to be 
abie to strike better, and raised the dagger. Per- 
cival uttered a cry, and would have rushed for- 
ward—but there was not time, for at that 
moment two men rushed into the room. 

Perceiving Ellen extended on the carpet, and 
seeing the old man holding over her a poignard, 
the first of these two men rushed towards Tryon, 
and wrested the dagger from his hands. 
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“My sons,” cried Tryon, with a frightful 
expression of anger in his face. 

“ Captain Rodolph !” cried Percival, drawing 
a pistol. 


| branch of coral. 


“That girl!” said Tryon, articulating his — 


words with difficulty, but accompanying them 
with an expressive gesture—“ that girl!” 

“She is mine!” said Hubert. 

“Give me that girl, that I may kill her,” 
cried the old man. 

“Kill her!” said Vivian, “that would never 
do, she is part of our fortune.”’ 

Vivian and his brother entirely absorbed in 
their occupation of saving Ellen from the super- 
stitious fury of their father, had not yet per- 
ceived Percival nor Minna. 

“You did not expect to see us, father,” said 
Vivian, with a derisive laugh. ‘“ You thought 
that I had killed Hubert, and that I was about 
to be hanged. You were Reynold’s accomplice 
to ruin us, and it is we who have ruined Rey- 
nold.” 

“That girl! that girl! she must die!” cried 
Tryon, without replying to his son, and rushing 
towards Ellen. 

Vivian held him back. 

“That girl is Hubert’s,” said he, “and this 
one is mine ;” and with a gesture he pointed to 
Minna, whom he had just seen. 

“Yours, miserable wretch!” cried a ringing 
voice—“ my daughter yours !”” 

“ Percival !” exclaimed Vivian. 

“ Percival !” repeated his brother. 

“ Miss Clair for you, Minna for me—you take 
one, I will take the other!” cried Vivian, rush- 
ing towards where the latter young girl stood. 

It was a critical moment, but before the rob- 
ber could seize her, the door opened again, and 
Henry Grantly and Robert Bartol appeared on 
the threshold. This new accession of strength 
appeared to paralyze Tryon’s sons. Before they 
could recover themselves, Henry had seized Miss 
Clair, while Bartol had taken Minna in his arms. 
In a moment they had rushed out of the room, 
and were followed by Percival, who took the 
precaution to ciose and lock the door after him— 
thus for the time being, imprisoning their enemies. 
Not a word was spoken, but hurrying down 
stairs, they found their horses fastened to some 
trees outside the garden. All three mounting— 
Henry and Bartol with their lovely burdens in 
their arms—they galloped away in the direction 
of Port Clinton. 





An hour after the events described above, 
Tryon and his two sons entered the caverns by 
the secret entrance known to the former. A 
strange change had taken place in the old man, 
his eyes were wild, and his features expressed 
the most intense fear; his hands trembled, and 
he did not appear to know what was going on. 

“Blood! blood!” he murmured, as he enter- 
ed the main cavern. “I must have blood! 
She must die—her death will save my life !’”’ 

“ He is mad !” said Vivian. 

“So it appears,” said Hubert, “ but now for 
the treasures. Let us get these, and leave this 

drivelling old man to his fate.” 

A strange fire burned in Tryon’s eyes. 

“ The girl has escaped, think no more of her,” 
said Vivian, turning to his father. “We have 
need of all your science to triumph over our 
enemies. Think of the future.” 

“The future!” cried the old man, his mind 
appearing to brighten. “There is no future. 
My hours are numbered. I must die. It is you 
who have killed me, and my revenge shall be 
terrible. Ah! Irecognize you now. My eyes 
are opened—the veil which covered them is torn 
aside.” 

And snatching his hand from that of Vivian, 
who had seized it a few moments before, the old 
man crossed his wasted arms over his chest, and 
cast a feverish glance on those who surrounded 
him. 

“You have prevented me striking her who 
would have saved my life,” continued he, in a 
stridulous voice. ‘ You have sacrificed your 
father, he who was your chief, your master, for 
your mad ambition. You wanted to thrust me 
on one side, when you thought you could no 
longer use me—but my revenge preceded your 
treason. Iam about to die—and you are lost! 
Yes, lost!” repeated the old man, with strange 
vehemence. “I have given to Percival the 
proofs that young Grantly is Alfred Mordent.” 

“ You have done that!” cried Vivian. 

“ You have done that!” said the false Alfred 
Mordent, with a fearful oath. 

“Yes, I have done that—you prevented me 
from saving my own life, and now I shall drag 
you down into the abyss with me.” 

He gave utterance to a mocking laugh. 

“One person alone understood me,” he con- 
tinued. “One alone could serve me. He is in 
the hands of his enemies. Vivian has told me 
so. You have killed Reynold, your brother, as 
you have killed your father, but old Captain 
Rodolph will die and all will die with him.” 

Thetwo brothers appeared to be plunged in a 
profound stupor. 

“Do you mean to tell us that the truth is 
known—that you have given up our secret to 
Percival?” said the false Alfred Mordent. “ No, 
no, that is not possible! You are jesting with 
us.” 

“ Reynold is lost !” said the old man. 

“ Reynold lives, father,” replied his son—“ it 
is he who speaks to you.” 

“ Reynold!” repeated the old man. 

“Yes, Reynold, who has once more triumphed 
over his enemies. Do you not recognize me, 
father? Here is the mark which proves my 
identity;” and turning up his sleeve, he showed 
the mark of across imprinted on the flesh in 
Indian ink. 

Tryon and Vivian rushed forward. The for- 
mer uttered a cry of joy, the latter a cry of rage. 

“ You thought,” said Reynold, turning to his 
brother, “‘you thought that you and Hubert 
could conquer me. But you see I have escaped. 
Do you remember the scene in the dungeon? 
You left me alone a few minutes with Hubert. 
When you returned Habert had taken my place. 

By this time he is in the hands of a mob, and is 
dangling from a tree.” 

“I must live,” cried Tryon. 


“You, Rey- 
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nold, will assist me to kill her who broke the 
You swore it to me—we will 
share our power together.” 

Vivian had advanced close to where Reynold 
stood. The two brothers stood a moment face 
to face watching each other. The men, forming 


| Rodolph’s band, who had all returned to the 





caverns by the secret entrance, stood grouped 
around, watching with curious faces the end of 
this unexpected scene. Suddenly, Tryon uttered 
a hoarse cry—another accession of delirium had 
seized him. 

“ Blood! blood!” he repeated as before. “I 
must have blood !”” 

And brandishing his dagger, he rushed to- 
wards Vivian. The latter seized the old man 
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Ellen, she does nothing else but talk about 

Ifred.”” 

“You'll have your turn, my lady, some day,” 
said Alfred, “and then we shall be able to turn 
the laugh on you.” 

“Ask her about the branch of coral,” said Per- 
cival, with a roguish twinkle in his eve. 

* Father,” said Minna, “I thought we were 
never to mention that subject again—I acknow- 
ledge I was foolishly superstitious—but that is 
all over now.” 

“ Thank God, it is,” said Percival, in a grave 
voice—" but here comes Barto! with the letters.”’ 

The door opened, and cur old friend, Robert, 


, made his appearance, bearing a bundle of letters 


by the throat, and threw him from him with | 
such violence, that his body rolled over several | 


times on the ground. At the same moment 
that Tryon uttered a cry of frenzied rage, a re- 
port was heard to sound through the caverns. 
It was Reynold who, profiting by Vivian’s strug- 
gle with his father, had drawn a pistol and shot 
Vivian through the heart. The murdered man 
fell on the earth beside his father. 

“Now!” cried Reynold, “ power is mine 
alone ;” then, turning to the men surrounding 
him, he added—“ let us seize the treasures—I 
know the hiding-place—come !” 

A scene of indescribable confusion followed. 
The men gave utterance to wild cheers, and ful- 
lowed Reynold into the secret caverns. 

Tryon, who by his fall had fractured his thigh, 
besides inflicting a fearfalwound on his head, 
was left alone. ‘ 

“My son! Reynold! come to me!” he cried 
in agony. “QO, he abandons me! he alas! die ! 
he must die !” 

The old man with foam on his lips, with his 
face all bloody, drew himself painfully along the 
floor; he was hideous, frightful and terrible to 
see. He reached the corner in which the kegs 
ot powder were sted, and with superhuman 
strength he seized cp? of them and dashed it 
against the others— vas broken, and the pow- 
der fell on the top «1 between the remainder of 
the kegs. He seized a torch, and stood like a 
demon contemplating some fearful destruction. 
The sound made by the breaking of the keg, 
brought Reynold and the men back again into the 
chief cavern. When they saw the attitude of the 
old man, a terrible expression of fear and agony 
was imprinted on the face of every man 
present. 

“ Father!” cried Reynold, rushing forward— 
“ what would you do?” 

“ Revenge myself!” howled the old man, and 
he dashed the torch in the midst of the powder. 

There was one screech of agony, and a report 
which was distinctly heard at Port Clinton. 
Earth, rocks and huge stones were thrown into 
the air, and then the silence of death followed. 
Not a body, not a vestige of a human being was 
afterward found—the precipice no longer existed, 
it was filled up by th-'mountain—all were an- 
nihilated. 

The next morning, the body of Captain Ro- 
dolph, was seen hanging from a tree a short dis- 
tance from Port Clinton, An excited mob had 
broken his prison, soon after Reynold and Vi- 
vian had left, and seizing him, had hanged him 
without judge or jury. * 

When the report caused by the blowing up of 
the caverns was heard in Port Clinton, it was at 
first supposed to be an earthquake, until some 
one suggested the real facts. Hundreds imme- 
diately went to where the caverns had been 
situated, but they found nothing except a solid 
mountain. 

Young Grantly, Percival and Robert Bartol 
reached the innin safety. We shall not attempt 
to describe the joy of Mr. Clair on recovering his 
daughter; nor Percival’s delight on again clasp- 
ing his beloved adopted child to his heart. 

“Mr. Mordent,” said the chief of police, tak- 
ing the hand of the young man who had borne 
the name of Henry Grantly—“ I owe you more 
than my life—can you forgive me for ever doubt- 
ing your claim to the name which rightfully 
belongs to you ?” 

Alfred shook his hand warmly, but his emotion 
prevented his making any reply. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
CONCLUSION. 


Iw the city of New York, three months after 
the events related in the last chapter, might be 
seen a fine mansion, remarkable for its hand- 
some exterior. It was situated in Union Square, 
and was inhabited by Mr. Percival, his adopted 
daughter, Minna, and his young friend, Alfred 
Mordent. It was a bright spring morning, and 
the trees in the square wore a vivid green. 

In a cosy apartment, situated in the house to 
which we have just referred, Mr. Percival, Alfred 
and Minna were partaking of their morning meal. 
The windows of this room looked out on a gar- 
den of considerable dimensions, which had evi- 
dently been cultivated with the greatest care. 
The windows were open, and the morning breeze 
wafted the perfume of innumerable flowers to the 
trio as they sat at breakfast. A canary bird 
huang on the back portico, and filled the air with 
its melodious notes, and the whole scene was one 
of those which makes us acknowledge, that after 
all, it is a beautiful world. 

Minna had entirely recovered her health and 
spirits, and looked even more beautifal than ever. 
Alfred, too, appeared to be in the enjoyment of 
the best of health, while even Mr. Percival, since 
he had recovered his beloved adopted daughter, 
appeared to have rejuvenated. 

“ The court of appeals appear to take a long 
time to make up their minds on my case,” said 
Alfred. 

“Have patience, my boy,” said Mr. Percival. 
“ We shall have the decision soon, I have no 
doubt. I must, however, make allowances for 
you. We understand why he is so anxious— 
don’t we, Minna?” 

“Yes, and I know some one else who is anx- 





ious, too. What a strange feeling it must be to | 


be in love. It is really very extraordinary—now 


when I am alone with Alfred, he does nothing | 


else but talk about Ellen; when I am alone with | 


which he had just brought trom the post-office. 
Mr. Vercival glanced hastily over them, and 
selected one from the number which he hurriedly 
perused. 

“TI give you joy, Alfred,” said he. “ Here is 
a letter trom your lawyer in Philadelphia; he 
informs me that the judge yesterday gave a ver- 
dict in your favor, and that the Mordent estate 
is yours.” 

“Thank God!” cried the young man. “I 
can now claim Ellen’s hand. Minna threw her 
arms round his neck—she looked upon him in 
the light of a brother—and kissed him. 

They had not finished their congratulations 
when the door opened, and Mr. Clair entered. 
He was soon made acquainted with Alfred's 
good fortune—and joined his congratulations 
with the others. 

“T wish, Alfred, I knew some way of paying 
back the debt I owe you for saving my daugh- 
ter’s life ‘”” said the chief of police. 

“There is a way you can pay me back,’ said 
Alfred, quietly. 

“ Indeed, my boy, what is it?” 

“ Give me your daughter, Ellen.” 

“What! do you love her?” 

“ More than my life.” 

“Does she love you?” 

“She told me she did yesterday.” 

“Dear me, how blind I have been not to see 
it. Give her to you, certainly, my boy—take 
her. I assure you, you make me the happiest 
man in the world. God bless you both!” 

A week from that day the wedding was cele- 
brated. Ellen never looked so beautiful as she 
did when standing before the altar in her robes 
of virgin white. The ceremony over, and the 
wedding breakfast despatched, a carriage drove 
up to the door, and the happy bride and bride- 
groom entered it. They were to pass the honey- 
moon at Niagara Falls. 

When they had driven away from the house, 
Alfred enfolded the lovely girl in his arms, and 
kissed her ruby lips. 

“ You are really mine, darling,” he murmured. 

“ Forever, dearest husband !” 





In a month they returned, and retired to Mor- 
dent Grange, where, after several years of wedded 
life, they live as happy as they did the first day 
they were married. Two sunny-haired children 
have already blessed their union, and they have 
nothing lefc to desire on earth. Mr. Percival 
still lives, although he is now a very old man. 
He purchased an estate soon after Alfred’s mar- 
riage, near Mordent Grange, and built a fine 
mansion on it. Minna and Robert Bartol live 
with him—although there is a report that the son 
of a judge of the Supreme Court is very pointed 
in his attentions to the former. Daily intercourse 
takes place between the two families, and every 
year Dr. Burton, who has retired from practice, 
and Mr. Clair pay a visit of a month, which 
they divide equally between the two houses. 

And now, dear resder, our task is done, we 
bid you affectionately adieu—no not adieu— 
au revoir. 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at al) 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication.) 





A TRUE NOBLEMAN. 


In the Swedish war of the seventeenth century, 
a burgher of Flensborg was about to refresh him- 
self with adraught of beer from a small wooden 
bottle, when a wounded Swede, fixing his long- 
ing eyes upon the beverage, exclaimed, “ I am 
thirsty; give me to drink.” Now, the burgher 
was akind man, and replying, “Thy need is 
greater than mine,” he knelt down by the man to 
give him the liquor. Then the treacherous 
Swede fired a pistol at him, wounding bie t= 
the shoulder. Thereupon the burgher started up 
indignantly, as he well might 40, and cried out, 
“ Rascal! [ would have betriended you, and you 
would shoot me in return. You shall now only 
have half the bottle instead of all of it.” When 
the news came to the king of Denmark, he ex- 
claimed; “A man who can do this thing, de- 
serves to be a noble,” and he created him one, 
and gave him for his arms a wooden bheer-bottle 
pierced through with an arrow, which was borne 
until quite lately by his latest descendant.—.Votes 
and (Queries. 
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MUMMY CASES. 


Sycamore, which abounded in Egypt, was the 
favorite material in the construction of the mum- 
my cases, which varied in number and shape as 
in material; the number used being regulated 
according to the rank of the deceased. The tirst, 
or inner case, was composed of layers or folds of 
linen steeped in gum, and so compactly pressed 
together as to form a solid case, the strength of 
which may be estimated by the fact that, though 
not exceeding in thickness one-third of an inch, 
it could only be sawn through. It was rendered 
more durable by an inner coating of limeplester 
The second case, like the third, was generally of 
sycamore; in some instances, however, the se- 
cond and third cases were of cedar, a hieroglyphic 
for eternity, and a wood highly esteemed by the 
ancients for its imperishable nature. An owier 
sarcophagus of more durable sycamore enclosed 
all.— Ancient Annals. . 
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KNOWLEDGE vs. LEARNING, 


I read very recently, I think in a penny mag- 
azine, of a little girl belonging to a free school, 
who was asked by one of the governors, on a pub- 
lie day, how such and such a thing happened to 
be so! She could give no answer. Her inter- 
rogator gave her the clew, she went through the 
account from point to point, and came to the 
right conclusion. “ Bat how is it that vou could 
not tell me at first; I thought you learned ail 
these things regularly’ ‘0, yes, sir,” replied 
the child, “ I had learned it hefore ard often, but I 
never knew it, till now."’ She ways right, as right 
as reason itself, not indeed logically, but instune- 
tively, and therefore more surely; knowledge is 
conscious truth, but learning as we get and pos- 
sess it, is often neither truth nor consciousness. — 
de/f Formation. 








AN OFFICER KILLED BY A TIGER. 


We regret to have to record the occarrence of 
& most melancholy aceident that has happened 
near Neemach, in the death of Lieutenant Chas 
Newel Grant, of the 2d Earopean Light Infantry. 
An officer, wrung to us from Neemuch, under 
date the 29th of March, says. “ A party of off 
cers, viz, Captain Baumgartner, young Hem 
sted of the 2nd, Crawford, of the 13th N 1. and 
poor Grant, proceeded on a shooting expedition 
to Rattanghar, thirty miles off, The rst day 
they obtained khubbur of a tiger, which was shot 
without any accident happening. On Saturday 
forenoon they were again informed of the pres- 
ence of a very large tiger, each gave him a 
couple of barrels, wounding him very severely 
The beast then made off for some short jungle, 
and after beating for him they found the brute 
sgain about four or five in the evening, when 
some shots were fired and he was again bit. He 
then turned to the right, where poor Grant was 
in advance of all, and on seeing him fired at 
him; the brute then seized him, the beaters 
bolted, and the tiger commenced to bite and claw 
poor Grant fearfully, carrying bim off to some 
distance. The other officers were only aware of 
the occurrence by hearing Grant ery out to Baum- 
gartner to come and kill the brute. The latter in 
the most plucky and brave manner ran to the 
spot, and found the tiger on the top of Grant 
crunching his arm, Baumgartner had only one 
barrel loaded (his shikaree had also bolted with 
his mfle) ; but like a fine fellow as be is, he went 
close up, and placing the muzzle just behind the 
animal's shoulder, fired, and seemg that even 
then the tiger would not relax his hold, drew his 
revolver and fired the five barrels into its head. 
Hemsted then came up and fired two shots into 
the savage beast's head, when it died; but before 

vor Grant could be extricated the brute’s jaws 
had actually to be forced open. Poor Grant was 
then removed in a dooly into Neemuch, but un- 
avoidably some twenty odd hours elapsed before 
his wounds could be dressed, owing to the dis- 
tance he had to be carried. On reaching Nee- 
much, Doctors Arnott and Wright were imme- 
diately in attendance, and did all that human 
skill could, but the poor fellow breathed his last 
on Tuesday afternoon, the 25th inst. ‘The tiger 
was of the largest size, measuring twelve feet in 
length.”"—Poonah Observer. 





Our Curious Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.} 
Ingenious Idea. 

A bliod man who had scraped together $500, buried it 
carefully one night in his garden. His next-door neigh- 
bor, watching the proceeding, went the next night and 
stole the money. Soon after the blind man discovered 
his loss, and immediately suspected who the thief was 
Setting his wits to work, he made a confidant of the 
neighbor, and said to him, ** 1 have saved up $1000, and 
have been thinking how to secrete it from thieves I dug 
a pit in my garden the other night, and buried balf my 
money, and thought I would bury the rest in another 
place; bat upon consideration I think I will bury it all 
together, and then there will be but half the risk of dis- 
covery there would be if it was buried in two places.’ 
The thief readily acquiesced jn this opinion, aud in order 
that he might get the whole $1000, he went that night 
and returned the $5() to its place. This was just what 
the blind man hoped he would do, and he soon rejoiced 
in the recovery of his #500. 

Another Mermaid. 

The Field, a sporting paper, describes a mermaid lately 
received from Japan, as follows :—It was brought to this 
country by Otis Everett, of Boston, who is the owner. It 
is of a slate color partly covered with a salty efflorescence ; 
the head looks like a monkey's, the gullet is stuffed with 
cloves, and there is no joint perceptible in any part of the 
body; where the scales come to the skin, several scales 
larger than the others form a sort of chequer, which 
gradually merge into skin. It has four rows of teeth, be- 
sides four upper and four lower teeth in advance of #)) 
others—in all, fifty-two; nostrils very prominent; hiad 
covered with short brown hair. It is probably a humbug 
made by the ingenious Japenese artisans; nevertheless 
they declare it to bea real fish, and no mistake. They 
say these creatures feed on weeds which grow at the bot- 
tom of the water, and come up suddenly to breathe, take 
look round, and down again. 
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A great Copper Mine. 

The Cliff Copper Mine, on Eagle River, Lake Superior, 
has been very profitable, it is stated, to the owners, it 
having paid $1,326,000 since 1849 The products of the 
mine are discharged through the gallery at the base of a 
lofty rock. This gallery penetrates the rock several hua- 
dred feet, and branches into sections, which are united 
into one adit, and serve as « drain outlet for the water as 
well as the copper ore 


Good Idea. 

Phetographic albums are now the fashion. So many 
people leave their photographic portraits on a card, when 
making calls, instead of their written or printed names, 
that in order to preserve those portraits the ladies have 
an album prepared with places on the leaves to inert 
each card. In this way one can bave a ylance of bor 
whole circle of acquaintances by turning over the leaves 
of the album 
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THE WELCOME GUEST. 

This is the title of w large and brilliant family paper 
which bas just entered upon ite third volume it is in- 
tended, as its name indicates, for the Home Cincis, aud 
its individuality consists in its forming just such @ jour- 
nal as any father, brother, or friend would introduce to 
the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 

each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories are introduced, nor adver- 
tisements admitted; so that the object of the greatert 
variety and completenens is attained. It i# printedin that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Foto Foam, presenting 
in each number thirty-two large columns of original aud 
really 

CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 

This journal is full to the brim each week of finely 
written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of emi- 
nent men and of famous women, prose and poetic gems, 
all that is worthy of note in the forvign and domestic 
news, gossip of the day. sparkling gems from new books, 
and wit and humor, forming a mort captivating weekly 
melange. The plan of ite issue renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 
everywhere, north, south, east and weet It is entirely 
neutral in politics, and all sectional and sectorien mat 
ters. preferring to make itself a Waeicome Gvret to each 
and all, rather than to indulge in jarring diseussions No 
vulgar word or line will ever sully ite fair pages, which 
address themselves to the best taste and appreciation of 
every one In all respects it le 
FRESH AND BERAUTIFUL, 

the whole design being from origina! plans, intended to 


introduce to the public a corps of NeW AND BRILLIANT 
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[ Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DEATH. 


Br CAPTAIN L 8. CHESTER. 


God gave, and blessed be his name, 
Wis praise my tongue shall S11; 

The hand that takes {s still the same, 
And [ adore him still. 


Thy providence, my gracious God, 
Does all events control ; 

Nor let me venture to complain, 
Till I have scanned the whole. 


While mystery profound and dark 
May oft my soul appall, 

Patient I °H wait in joyful hope, 
Till God explains it all. 


In all the gifts that crown my days, 
My Father's hand I see; 

Nor shail I cease my grateful praise, 
Because recalled by thee. 


Lord, teach my heart to love thee still, 
In sorrow’s darkest hour; 

I'll trust (whate’er my cup may &il) 
Thy goodness and thy power! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE BROKEN CENT. 
A LEAF FROM AN ATTORNEY'S DIARY. 


BY idarerstaes ‘. niece 





I NEVER was in a ewe but once in 
my life, and that was many years ago. I might 
have forgotten the circumstance, had it not been 
connected with an affair that made an indelible 
impression on my mind. It was in the year 
1844, that professional business called me to the 
city of Baltimore, in the State of Maryland. I 

was engaged in a patent case, and expected to be 
there a week. Oneof the witnesses in the case 
was a young man named George Broughton, a 
particular friend of mine, so that the trip prom- 
ised to be an agreeable one, as we were to 
travel and room together, during our absence 
from home. 

It was a beautiful spring day when we started 
on our journey and reached Baltimore the same 
evening. We drove to Barnum’s Hotel, and were 
soon installed in comfortable quarters. After 
supper, we strolled about the beautiful city; we 
could but admire its cleanliness, and the pictur- 
esque appearance of the streets. I remember 
very well, we were struck with the view of the 
city at night, from the elevation on which the 
Washington Monument is erected. It was a 
glorious moonlight night, and not a single cloud 
obscured the blue vault of heaven. Here and 
there, the sky was dotted with some large star, 
which shared the glory of the silver moon. The 
air was balmy, and the city as calm and still as 


. if we had been in a desert. We sat down on the 





parapet ig the t, and turned 
our faces to the south. We both uttered an ex- 
clamation of admiration at the same moment. 
Before us lay no American city, but we were 
suddenly in Italy’s classic land. There were the 
minarets, towers, steeples, villas, cupolas and 
domes, belonging to Florence or Venice, rather 
than a North American city. There was the 
same hazy atmosphere, the same bright sky, the 
same delirious feeling of “dolce far niente.” 
George and I lingered over the scene for more 
than an hour, and it was only by an effort that we 
at last tore ourselves away. We returned to the 
hotel, and after a social cigar together, retired to 
bed. 

The next day the trial commenced ; it was a 
most uninteresting case to the general reader, so 
I shall pass it by. I was very much fatigued 
when the court adjourned for the night, having 
been cross-examining witnesses the whole day. 
A good dinner and a glass of wine soon restored 


me 

After I had dined, I walked out on the balcony, 
and found George speaking to a stranger, whom 
he introduced to me as a Mr. Purcell, of Virginia. 
The latter was a gentleman about forty years of 
age, with a fine open countenance, and genial 
manners. He had arrived that afternoon at the 
hotel, and was on his way to New York. I en- 
tered into conversation with him, and found him 
to be an intelligent man, and a pleasing com- 


i is ° 

afraid I shall forfeit my claim in your eyes, to 
| the possession of common sense. I know you 
will think Tam superstitious, when I tell you 


that I ascribe all my luck at the gaming table to 
the possession of this.” 


cent, bearing the dase of 1815, which he handed 
to me to look at. 

“ You are jesting,” said I. 

“No, indeed,” he returned. “I know it is 
contrary to common sense and reason, but I 
have tried the experimert over and over again at 
cards. When I have that cent in my pocket, I 
invariably win; when I am without it my luck 
is the same as other persons, sometimes I win 
and sometimes lose.” 

“But that is purely a coincidence,” said 
Broughton. 

“No, it is no coincidence, because it is in- 
variable. Ihave tested it more than five hun- 
dred times.” 

“Where did you get that cent from ?” asked. 

“ That is the most curious part of the whole 
story,” replied Mr. Purcell. “Some eight years 
ago, anold family servant of ours, a gray-headed 
negro, sent for me in the middle of the night to 
visit him at his bedside. He had been ill some 
days with pneumonia, and our family physician 
had pronounced his recovery hopeless. I had 
always been the old man’s favorite, and of course 
obeyed his summons with alacrity. I found the 
negro fast sinking. The moment he saw me, he 
stretched out his hand to me and slipped this 
broken cent into mine. ‘This will bring you 
luck at cards, Massa Charles,’ he murmured. 
‘Keep it for my sake.’ To please the old man, 
I put it into my pocket, but thought no more 
about it. He died that night. During the win- 
ter, we play whist almost every night at home 
to while away the time. The next time we play- 
ed after this incident, an extraordinary vein of 
luck seemed to have fallen to my share, for I 
won every game. But even then I never thought 
anything about the talisman I possessed. The 
same thing occurred night after night—I could 
not understand my extraordinary good fortune, 
when one morning happening to feel in my 
waistcoat pocket, I found the cent. I then re- 
membered what the negro had told me, and com- 
menced a series of tests, which convinced me 
that this coin possesses all the virtues I have 
ascribed to it. The first time I came to Balti- 
more, I thought nothing about my talisman, 
although I always carry it in my pocket. It 
was not until I had returned to my hotel with 
my winnings from the gambling-house, that I 
remembered it—I then knew to what I owed my 
good fortune.” 

Mr. Purcell spoke so earnestly, that I saw it 
would be no use attempting to combat the ex- 
traordinary delusion under which he labored. I 
contented myself with saying that it was very 
strange. 

ow, gentlemen,” said Mr. Purcell, “it is 
my intention to visit the gambling-house again 
to-night—if you would like to accompany me, I 
should be glad of your society.” 

At first, I declined—I had lived forty years 
without entering a gambling-house, and felt no 
particular desire to do so now—but George ap- 
peared disposed to go. The thought struck me 
that this Mr. Purcell might be a plausible sharp- 
er, in the employment of some of the gaming- 
house keepers to get victims into their dens. 
When I saw that my friend Broughton was de- 
termined to accompany Purcell, I altered my 
mind and resolved to go too, for I knew that I 
had a great deal of influence with my friend, and 
that a word from me would prevent him from 
playing deeply. We sat a little while after sup- 
per and then started off. It was exactly ten 
o’clock when we left the hotel. 

It was a glorious night; the moon was fast 
rising to the zenith, while the gorgeous Orion 
was sinking in the west. Near the moon was the 
regal Jupiter, a little further east the pale Saturn, 
and within a few degrees of the western horizon 
was the king of the long winter’s night, Sirius. 
I have always been a lover of the wonders of the 
heavens, but the recollection of the magnificent 
spectacle the sky presented on that eventful 
night is indelibly impressed on my memory. We 





panion. We conversed on different subjects for 
some time, when Mr. Parcell suddenly remarked, 
turning to me: 

“Mr. Mansfield, you are a lawyer, a member 
of a profession which is purely practical—tell me, 
do you believe in good and bad luck ?” 

“ I scarcely understand your question,” I re- 
plied ; “if you mean by it, do I believe that some 
persons are lucky and others unlucky in this 
world, I answer in the affirmative.” 

“That is not exactly my meaning,” replied 
Mr. Purcell. “Do you believe that luck is 
governed by fixed laws ?”” 

“Your question is a metaphysical one, and 
would involve a long argument, but why do you 
ask it?” 

“I will tell you. I have visited Baltimore 
twice before in my life. The first time was 
about five years ago. Some one proposed that 
we should visit a gambling-house. I had never 
been in one, and wishing to see a little of life, 
consented. We entered one in Old Town, and 
I risked a small stake—a five dollar bill, I think 
it was. I won—I placed the whole amount on 
another card and wonagain. I went on playing, 
and strange to say, won every time. At last the 
bank declined to play any more, and I left with 
$10,000 dollars in my pocket. Three years after- 
wards, I visited this city again. I had never en- 
tered a gambling-house since my first visit; but 
now I determined I would try my chance once 
more—it was more a motive of curiosity than 
anything else that impelled me, for I have really 
no passion for gambling, whatever. Exactly the 
same thing teok place. I first of all staked five 
dollars, and won every time. Again the bank 
declined to play any more, and I left this time 
with $15,000 winnings.” 

“ Certainly there is something strange in this,” 
replied George. ‘Have you ever been in a 
gambling-house since ?” 

“ Never,” returned Mr. Purcell, ‘as I before 
told you, [have no love of gambling. But I 
have something further to confess, and here I am 


P ded along Market Street, over the bridge, 
and were soon threading the narrow thorough- 
fares in Old Town. At last we stood before a 
house in Bond Street, which our conductor in- 
formed us was the dwelling we sought. It was 
a long, low dark building, with but few windows, 
facing the street. It had the appearance from 
the outside of being unoccupied, and such at first 
was really my idea—but Mr. Purchell soon un- 
deceived me, for he advanced to the door and 
knocked at it in a peculiar manner. The door 
was immediately cautiously opened by a negro, 
who scanned us carefully before he admitted us. 

“All right, Sam,” said Mr. Purcell. 

The porter doubtless remembered the Vir- 
ginian, for he threw the door wide open and we 
entered. We had no sooner passed through an 
inner green baize door, than a flood of light 
burst upon us, proceeding from a chandelier, 
which served to illumine a staircase. Our con- 
ductor ascended the stairs and we followed. The 
flight was a short one, and we found ourselves 
in along room, handsumely furnished, and bril- 
liantly lighted. In the middle of this apartment 


And Mr. Parcell drew from his pocket a broken | 


The moment Mr. Purcell entered the room, he 
was accosted by a stout, red-faced man, with a 
singularly uNprepossessing cast of countenance, 
who advanced and shook him cordially by the 
hand. 

“Tam glad to see you, Mr. Purcell,” said the 
proprietor of the gambling saloon, for such I 
afterwards found him to be. ‘Have you come 
to break us again t” 

“T have come to try my luck,” replied Purcell. 

The latter now advanced to the dealer, and 
handed to him a pile of notes, and received in 
exchange a number of red checks, which he in- 
formed me each represented five dollars. George 
Broughton bought a few white checks represent- 
ing one dollar each. 

They now commenced to play. I watched 
the game with much interest. Purcell placed a 
dozen or so of his red checks on the queen. 
After the dealer had turned a few cards, I saw 
that the Virginian had won, from the fact that an 
equal number of checks was placed beside his 
stake. He let it remain, and again the queen was 
turned on the player's side, again doubling his 
stake. Every one supposed that he would now 
bet on another card, but he left his stake there— 
he won again. Purcell appeared to be entirely 


careless about the matter, not even looking at the 
table. 


“ Your card has won the third time,” said Mr. 
Emery, the proprietor of the saloon. 

“Luck has not deserted me, it seems then,” 
was his only reply. 

“ You had better take down your funds,” said 
George Broughton, whitpering in his ear. 

“O, no, I'll let them be.” 

“But the queen has won three times—and 
everybody is betting against it.” 

I glanced at the table and saw a large number 
of checks piled on the queen—but all of them 
were topped by a cent except the Virginian’s. 
This cent I afterwards learned, denoted that they 
played against the card winning the next time. 

“You will certainly 1%’ said Broughton, 
perceiving that his new fr! 4 took no notice of 
what he had said to him. 

“Tshall win,” returned the Virginian, witi 
the utmost confidence. 

And he did win, for again the queen was turn- 
ed upon the player’s side! I need not prolong 
the description of this scene ; suffice it to say that 
the Virginian won every time. He changed his 
check for those of larger denominations, and ac- 
cording to old gamblers, he played in the most 
reckless manner, but always with the same re- 
sult. He soon absorbed the attention of the 
entire company. One man in particular—a thin, 
cadaverous-looking individual, who I afterwards 
learned was an actor at the Charles Street Thea- 
tre, gazed on him in wonder and astonishment. 

I began to get tired of it, and proposed to 
Broughton that we should return to our hotel. 
But he was fascinated’ and did not want to 
leave. Ithen bade him good-night. I felt the 
necessity of retiring to be’, as I had a hard day’s 
work before me on the morrow, and I left the 
gambling-house. I soon reached East Baltimore 
Street, and turned as I supposed, in the direc- 
tion of my hotel. I continued to walk until I 
found myself in a very wide street which I did 
not remember to have seen before. A watchman 
fortunately passed me at that moment, and I 
inquired of him my way to Barnum’s Hotel; I 
then learned that when I left Bond Street, I had 
turned to the right, when I should have turned to 
the left, and by this means had absolutely been 
proceeding in an exactly opposite direction to 
the one I ought to have taken. The watchman, 
however, setting me right, I hastened to repair 
the mistake I had made, by quickening my steps. 
But with all the speed I made, I lost at least 
three-quarters of an hour by my want of know- 
ing the points of the compass. 

At last I reached Jones’s Falls. It is necessary 
that I should inform those unacquainted with 
Baltimore, that Jones’s Falls is a small stream 
of water, dividing the city into about two equal 
portions—that part on the eastern side of the 
Falls, is called Old Town, while the western 
portion is Baltimore proper. This stream of 
water is crossed at the foot of every street by a 
bridge, there are Pratt Street bridge, Baltimore 
Street bridge, Fayette Street bridge, etc. 

I stood on Baltimore Street bridge, and lean- 
ing over the parapet, paused afew mi to 
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dued, but the moment they have tasted a morsel of raw 
meat they become wild, furious and ravenous, and the 
whole work of civilization is undone. 
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weddings originated in France, where the (Guirlande de 
Sluer d’oranger has from time immemorial been the in- 
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SELF-MADE SOLDIERS. 

Theoretical writers on the subject of war in- 
sist on a long and scientific training as the abso- 
lute pre-requisite of a great captain; and the 
governments of various countries have establish- 
ed, at enormous expense, military schools and 
academies to fit men thoroughly for the field. 
But it is a noteworthy fact that the most success- 
ful soldiers are those who have learned the art of 
war, not of professors of military science, but in 
the stern school of experience. Let us see how 
many of Napoleon’s marshals were self-made 
soldiers, Augereau was a private in the French 
carbineers, and served in the ranks till the revo- 
lution of the empire developed his talents and 
raised him to fame and fortune. Bernadotte, 
afterwards king of Sweden, began as a private 
in the Royal Marine. Bessieres, Duke of Istria, 
marshal of the empire, colonel-general of the cav- 
alry of the Imperial Guard, was a volunteer in 
the ranks of the constitutional guard of Lewis 
XVI. at the age of twenty-three. Marshal Brune 
was a law-student, a man of letters and a print- 
er, before he entered the ranks of the grenadiers 
as a common soldier. Gouvion St. Cyr, count, 
marshal and peer of France, was an artist and 
an actor, before he became a soldier. Jourdan 
enlisted in a regiment of infantry and came to 
America with Rochambeau. He acquired his 
military education in the ranks. Kellerman re- 
ceived no military education. Lanners was ap- 
prenticed by his father to adyer. He volunteer- 
ed at Gers when France was threatened on all 
points by the restof Europe in 1792. His bril- 
liant courage and rare intrepidity caused him to 
be called the “ French Ajax” by the soldiers of 
the grande armée. Lefebvre was destined for the 
church, but enlisted in the French guards. Mas- 
sena served first as a midshipman and then as a 
common soldier. Of him Napoleon said : ‘* Mas- 
sena possessed rare courage and remarkable te- 
nacity. His talent increased with the excess of 
danger. Vanquished, he was always ready to 
begin again, as if he had been the victor. He was 
@ very superior man, who, by a special privilege, 
possessed under fire, one of the most essential 
qualities of the general of an army—the moral 





admire the beauty of the scene. Before and be- 
hind me lay the sleeping city; to the right and 
left of me, was the winding stream of which I 
have just spoken. The moon was shining on 
the surface of the waters, turning it into liquid 
silver, while a short distance off I could sce the 
Fayette Street bridge—the moonlight enabling 
me to trace even the open ironwork of the para- 
pet. It was such a calm beautiful night, the air 
was so soft, and the moon was so bright, that I 
was tempted to lingeron the bridge, as I have 
said before—but I at last tore myself away, and 
was on the eve of leaving my resting-place, when 
a sudden shriek made me start. It came from 
the Fayette Street bridge, and I immediately 
turned my eyes in that direction. What was my 
horror to see a man’s body deliberately raised to 
the top of the parapet, and then thrown into the 
Falls. I was even near enough to hear the splash 
as the body fell in the water. There was one 
more shriek, the sound of running footsteps as 





was a table, on which were printed rep 

tions of thirteen cards. In front of the table sat 
the dealer, a flashy-looking man, with an impas- 
sible face, and a superabundance of jewelry. He 
had before him a spring box in which was 
placed a pack of cards, from which he kept con- 
tinually taking the top one and placed it on one 
of two heaps. I knew nothing of the game, but 
learned that it was a faro table. A large num- 
ber of persons surrounded the table, who, from 
time to time placed bank-notes or checks on the 
cards painted on the cloth, and as acard was 
turned up, the dealer, either took the amount to 
himself, or paid an amount equal to that placed 
on the card ; the point being decided by the fact 
whether the card turned up belonged to the deal- 
er’s pile or the players. If my description of the 
game is meagre and unsatisfactory, my igno- 
rance must plead my excuse, for as I said before, 
I knew nothing about the game. I only describe 





what I saw. 





the dj crossed over to the western side of 
the city, and then all was still. I immediately 
ran as fast as I could down Front Street, in the 
direction of Fayette Street. I met a watchman 
on my way, and hurriedly told him what had 
occurred. He sprung his rattle, and we soon 
had plenty of i We c ed a 
strict search for the body, but without any result ; 
the stream had doubtless taken it down the Falls. 
We then examined the place from which the man 
had been thrown over the bridge, but, excepting 
a pool of blood on the pavement, there were no 
evidences to be found. Two or three watch- 
men started in pursuit of the murderer, while the 
rest continued to search for the body. I remain- 
ed with the latter for more than an hour, but we 
met with no better success than at first. Finding 
that nothing could be done until daybreak, I gave 
my name and address to one of the watchmen, 
and started for my hotel. 
[CONCLUDED wext WEEK.} 








quipoise which seemed to spring from the very 
heart of peril.” 

Marshal Moncey was destined for the bar, but 
enlisted as a common soldier. Marshal Mortier 
began his career as a lieutenant of carbineers 
without any previous military training. Murat 
was the son cf an innkeeper, and was destined 
for a priest, studied “ the humanities ’’ at Cahor- 
set, and was sent to Toulouse to study canon 
law. Endowed with very decided military tastes, 
of an ardent character, singularly daring in his 
feats of horsemanship, his predilections did not 
tally at all with those of his parents; so when 
the regiment of the Chasseurs of the Ardennes 
passed through Toulouse, the splendor of the 
uniform tempted him, his military ardor swept 
him away, and he followed the colors and the 
kettledrums. His merit was purely military, bat 
he carried this merit to the highest degree. Brave 
to incredible temerity ; singularly beautiful in 
uniform, adorning himself on the days of battle 
like an ancient knight, he seemed like one of the 
brilliant paladins escaped from the night of the 
middle ages, and thrown by some strange chance 
into the midst of the wars of the republic and the 
empire. To plete ther blance, a throne 
was requisite as an appanage of the valiant knight, 
and this Napoleon, whose sister he married, Le- 
stowed on him, Michael Ney “the bravest of 
the brave,” duke of Elchingen, prince of Mos- 
kowa, marshal of the empire, at the age of thir- 
teen was a notary’s clerk, but not liking the busi- 
ness, enlisted at eighteen in a regiment of hussars. 
Oudinot was destined for a mercantile life, but he 
enlisted at sixteen. Serrurier was not an edu 
cated soldier. Soult rose from the ranks. Suchet, 
at the age of twenty, enlisted as a volunteer in 
the Lyonnese national cavalry. Marshal Victor 
(Perrin) dake of Belluno and Peer of France, 
began his career as a volunteer in the 4th regi- 
ment of artillery, the same which, four years af- 
terwards, Bonaparte entered as second lieutenant. 
Marshal Grouchy enlisted in the artillery when 














| he was only fourteen. He made an excetient of 
| cer, notwithstanding his fatal mistake in the 
campaign of 1815. Here is a long list of bril 
liant names—men who acquired a knowledge of 
the dreadful trade of war on the battlefield it 
self, and who owed none of their imperishabie 
fame to scholastic training. 





FASTER YET. 

We had really flattered ourselves that we were 
living in a rather fast age. We have certainly 
darted over the iron at a speed that would have 
distanced Mazeppa’s wild horse in half a mile ; 
an indistinct recollection of doing better than 
twenty knots an hour on a North River steamer 
We cross ths Atlantic in ten days or less, and on 
the whole were, we thought, driving along pretty 
satisfactorily. But here comes a discontented 
gent, who, like Pompey’s Ghost, in Addison's 
tragedy of Cato, ‘complains that we are slow.” 
Discontented chap says: “ We send messages at 
the rate of 192,000 miles in a second, by the tele- 
grapa ; and as we cannot conceive of such veloc- 
ity, it may be considered fast enough. The poet 
Cowper tells us that thought is more rapid : 

‘How fleet is a glance of the mind’ 
Compared with the «peed of its fight, 
The tempest itrelf lage behind. 
And the swift-winged arrows of light” 

If the poet is right—if thought does actually 
travel through space, as some contend, a real ex- 
istence, then the magnetic telegraph may be slow 
in comparison. But our modes of locomotion 
are not fast enough to satisfy us. It takes nine 
hours to travel from New York to Boston—a 
long, hard day’s work. We are shut up ina car, 
with small enjoyment of travel, in scenery and 
incident; and it is a tedious job. We can con- 
ceive of light, strong cars, of some kind, being 
shot, blown, or sucked through a tube three hun- 
dred miles long, in an hour or so. Our best 
steamships take nine days to cross the ocean. 
It ought to be done in fifty hours or a little more 
than two days; and we may expect to see it 
done in three days in our life-time. The navi- 
gation of the air is a feat accomplished every 
day by millions of birds and insects. Even the 
flying-fish manages to navigate the atmosphere 
for a short period. When men navigate the air, 
it will not be in bailoons, which are too large to 
be carried against strong currents of air. Men 
must fly in machines, modelled closely afier birds 
or insects. Given a suflicient power, in steam 
or otherwise, in proportion to the weight, and 
flying from continent to continent is only a ques- 
tion of practical mechanics.” 





AN EMPRESS INCOGNITA. 

A short time since two strangers presented 
themselves at the prison of the Conciergerie, und 
— permission to see the prison where Marie 

was detained. They were pot fur- 
rey with any order, and the usher hesitated ; 
but, communicating the request to the magis- 
trate, and adding that they had the appearance 
of distinguished persons, the permission was 
granted. In the prison of Marie Antoinette one 
of the visitors knelt down and prayed for a time. 
They were shown other interresting places, and 
the same lady knelt down to pray in another 
prison room as fervently as she had done in that 
of Marie Antoinette. It was the place where 
the then Prince Louis Napoleon had been de- 
tained. On leaving, a gratuity of forty frances was 
given to the nsher; and the lady, on lifting her 
veil, was recognized to be the Empress of France. 








Great Exvectations.—We heard a trade: - 
man say, that he had presented a bill all summer 
to an undertaker, who pleaded inability until 
“dog days’ had arrived; and when they had 
come, he said: * *Twont be long before 1 shall 
be able to pay you. Mrs. ——, who is always 
acash customer, and always geisthe best of every- 
thing, can’t live longer than next week; and I'm 
sure to have her job!” Would Mrs. —— prob- 
ably have hurried, to oblige the creditor.” 





An Insixuation. — The Boston Post per- 
petrates the following, which, if it hits anybody, 
is, of course, not our fault: “ Said a fly, wheu 
he fell into the milk, ‘Why am I like an unlucky 
mariner? Because I have found a watery grave.’ 
That was asmart fly, and knew as much as some 
milkmen do.” 





A Caxninat.—A gentleman in Poughkeepsie, 
probabiy of a cannibalistic turn, wishes “a mid- 
die-ayed man to cook.”” Anybody can furnish a 
good many middle-aged men who are in a tern- 
ble stew all the while, and are likely to be so for 


some time. 
~or-- 





A sunewp Prax. —* Patrick,” said an em- 
ployer, one morning, “‘the other men were at 
work an hour before you.”—“Sure an’ I'll be 
aven with ‘em to-night.”—* How, Patrick '’— 
“V'll quit an hour before them all.” 


ee 


Wuat a Stony.—There is a miller’s daugh- 
ter at Pamponne, in France, says a foreign pu- 
per, who is so pretty and so cruel that the sighs 
of her rejected admirers would be sufficsent to 
turn her father’s mill. 

— Ee 

A Mosstex.—An advertisement appeared in 
a newspaper which read as follows “ Kan 
away.—A hired man named Jobn; Ave nose us 
turned up five feet eryht inches and had a pair of 
corduroy pants much worn.” 





=o 

A Hixt.—An editor thus logically nudges 
his delinquent subscribers: “We don't want 
money desperately bad, but our crediturs do, and 
no doubt they owe you. If you'll pay us, we'll 
pay them, and they'll pay you.” 








A rustic loga.— A countryman seeing « 
vessel very heavily laden, and scarcely alxve the 
water's edge, exclaimed: “ Upon my word, if 
the sea was a bit higher, the ship would go to the 
bottom.” 





oor 

Mopustry.—I: has teen said that there are tw 
classes of people that can afford w be modest 
those who possess a vast amount of knowledge 
and those who have but little 











































THE GREAT AMERICAN COSTU mM) 
Turning over a pole of old playtilie, the « 
lay, we met with the mame of a dechled 
acter, who has passed awaer from thie oar 
stage, aud whose ecoentricities surtite onl 
the memory of these whe knew bim in | 
Andrew Jackson Allen, the “father of 
Amenecan stage,” as be called himself, «+ 
poor bat very conceited actor (he elware + 
as if be had a perpetmal cold in his bead) 
venter of patent silver and gokl leather are 
for Many years “ dresser to Forrest, the t 
dian, “ the how,” as he fondly and patrons 
termed him. By the envious aad irreveree 
the profession, he was sometimes styled © Lhe 
my,” on the ines a mon principle, deafness be 
one of his infirmities 
Some of our readers remember his pla 
* Goldfinch” ia the * Road to Reis,” at th 
Federal Street and Tremoat Theatres in 
city, Tt was a favorite cart with him for hie 
efit mights, with ite piqeant costame of ehin 
scarlet coat, bull leathers, whip and top | 
and its constantly recurring  shibbobes! 
“That's vour sort.” Ja fact, eo “ metty 
he on this character, that he caused a fall / 
likeness of himself as “ Goldflach” two be 
graphed and extensively exhibited at al 
printshops ; and likewise repeated a min 
engraving of the same on his benefit box 
In fact he was wont to assert that be we: 
“orginal Gokifineh, George Harred plays 
aod he plays id most as well as 1 do—fect. | 
bib ‘ow to play id. The only ditfereds 
George Barred says ' Jhat's your sond —« 
y' That's your send,’ changing the em; 
On one oorasion, of a benefit to the dra 
progenitor of the American stage, some 
lows of the baser sort” threw a wreath of 
bage leaves upon the stage The bene 
carefully picked up the vegetable corona! 
advancing t the footlights, said, with the 
nity and point which were peculiar to him 
“Sub cabbage-head id the abber row has: 
this wreath upon the stage. The inewld is 
to be because Laban Americad. It I he. 
a foreigner it would have been « hodhow: 
quet worth five hundred dollars! And 
ured amid thundering plaudite 

As there are none so blind as those tha 

choose to see, 60 there are none 60 deaf a 
that will not hear—a fact in acoustios wh) 
Allen has freq ly 4 4d Om 
casion, Dan Reed (now no more) sought 
in the mid watches of the night, to comy 
the conduct of a juvenile protege of his, » 
the stage of the Lion Theatre, during th: 
sentation of Blue Beard, had, by ean 
divers annoyances, caused the camel, 07 
Dan, as Abomelique, was seated, to bir 
leasty, threatening thereby the dignified 
riam of the “first heavy man.” Dan, 
Highlanders of Rob Roy, “was not ce 
for the sweetness of his temper,” partic 
that “ witching hour of night when che 
yawn and goblins damn the sight.” 
now demanded redress, sword in hand 
tone of whining ferocity, characterist! 
manner. “ Dummy" received him wit! 
which was perfectly angelical 

“ Gilad to see you, Dad” 

“ T've been looking after your boy,” b 
Dan, with « how! of wolf like ferocity 
found him ten minutes ago, I'd have ay 
like a lark. He's incomparably the wo 
rascal in the universe—that boy.” 

“Glad you like him!" answered A 
thod you would. Cubs from Halifax 
mother and sister—good boy |” 

“T tell you,” yelled Den, “he's a + 
—he made the camel kick.” 

“ Yes, yes,” anewered Alien, “ takes ; 
of the annibles—loves ‘em—loves 
particularly. He can make him do any 
wants” 

“Ten't it enough,” said Dan, “ the 
forced to expose my life to the tender » 
that provertially ferocious animal durin 
of the piece, without being exposed to 1 
of his stimulated ferocity. I think the 
of the public would be promoted by the 
of that boy.” 

“ Thank you,” sald Allen, shaking bh 
the tragedian, “ Glad you interested » 
him, and are willing to help him along 
his mother and his sister—they'll be gt 
ittoo, Good boy—cube from Halifa 
sulthing, Den 1” 

As this was an invitation Dan «© 
known to reset, he smothered hie in 
and sheathing his eword, walked up ' 
(This was in the Lion Tavern, imme 
joining the theatre } 

“Good dight, Ded.” said Alien, 
“drink” was achieved —*" I'm glad y 
boy" 

Bat Allen was in his glory when 
panied Edwin Forrest, the “boy,” & 

oo bis fret triumphal toer, That 
day, oo, marked with @ white stone 
«ndar, when Forrest, on being preve 
atiending the theatrical fund dinner 
hal teen invited, wrote s pete te the 
(some noble lord of ather), enclosing » 
tion of twenty pounds, and directed 
deliver it at the door The messengr 
Own Views respecting the comebeeher 
ping hie best toge, o shy -tiee erat 
buttons, white erevet and vest, bier’ 
and patentteather bouts, he repaired 





ing saloon, and assumed, as the regres 
Mr. Forrest, « seat at the table, near 
man In due coarse of time, the now 
the donation echnoeldged, and the 
the great tregedian dramk enh ali t 
Mr. Allen rose to reply 

~ Mieter Chairtet,” eid be, “ per 
the rebresentative of the ly —cl Be 
—to retord thawhe for the verry hed 
in whieh bee health has bead teretre 
PF urreed we @orthy of the AMeriwed 
Aldenead tage « wormhy a bh 
whad you are dotg fer the etage i Bs 
it se nothueg wo what they are dng be 
i Abterica There, they ore tee 
cherches aod turnig theb iow theater 

















nly fourteen. He made an excellent of- 
twithstanding his fatal mistake in the 
on of 1815. Here is a long list of bril- 
mes—men who acquired a knowledge of 
iful trade of war on the battle-field it- 
1 who owed none of their imperishable 
scholastic training. 





FASTER YET. 
‘ad really flattered ourselves that we were 
arather fast age. We have certainly 
»ver the iron at a speed that would have 
d Mazeppa’s wild horse in half a mile ; 
stinct recollection of doing better than 
nots an hour on a North River steamer. 
+8 the Atlantic in ten days or less, and on 
le were, we thought, driving along pretty 
vorily. But here comes a discontented 
ho, like Pompey’s Ghost, in Addivon’s 
of Cato, “complains that we are slow.” 
ented chap says: ‘ We send messages at 
of 192,000 miles in a second, by the tele- 
and as we cannot conceive of such veloc- 
iay be considered fast enough. The poet 
r tells us that thought is more rapid : 
low fleet is a glance of the mind! 
Compared with the speed of its flight, 
he tempest itrelf lags behind. 
And the swift-winged arrows of light!’ 
poet is right—if thought does actually 
through space, as some contend, a real ex- 
then the magnetic telegraph may be slow 
parison. But our modes of locomotion 
fast enough to satisfy us. It takes nine 
o travel from New York to Boston—a 
yard day’s work. We are shut up ina car, 
» small enjoyment of travel, in scenery and 
it; and it is a tedious job. We can con- 
f light, strong cars, of some kind, being 
lown, or sucked through a tabe three hun- 
niles long, in an hour or so. Our best 
hips take nine days to cross the ocean. 
“ht to be done in fifty hours or a little more 
‘wo days; and we may expect to see it 
a three days in our life-time. The navi- 
of the air is a feat accomplished every 
y millions of birds and insects. Even the 
fish manages to navigate the atmosphere 
short period. When men navigate the air, 
! not be in bailoons, which are too large to 
ried against strong currents of air. Men 
fly in machines, modelled closely after birds 
ects. Given a sufficient power, in steam 
‘erwise, in proportion to the weight, and 
- from continent to continent is only a ques- 
of practical mechanics.” 





AN EMPRESS INCOGNITA. 
short time since two strangers presented 
selves at the prison of the Conciergerie, and 
sted permission to see the prison where Marie 
inette was detained. They were not fur- 
.d with any order, and the usher hesitated ; 
‘ommunicating the request to the magis- 
, and adding that they had the appearance 
istinguished persons, the permission was 
ted. In the prison of Marie Antoinette one 
e visitors knelt down and prayed for a time. 
y were shown other interresting places, and 
ame lady knelt down to pray in another 
on room as fervently as she had done in that 
farie Antoinette. It was the place where 
then Prince Louis Napoleon had been de- 
ed. On leaving, a gratuity of forty francs was 
n to the nsher; and the lady, on lifting her 
was recognized to be the Empress of France. 





REAT Exrectations.—We heard a trade:- 
1 1a say, that he had presented a bill all summer 
n undertaker, who pleaded inability until 
days” had arrived; and when they hud 
e, he said: ‘*’Twont be long before I shall 
ble to pay you. Mrs. ——, who is always 
sh customer, and always gets the best of every- 
ig, can’t live longer than next week; and I'm 
« to have her job!” Would Mrs. prob- 
\ have hurried, to oblige the creditor.” 








\n Insixuation. — The Boston Post per- 

‘rates the following, which, if it hits anybody, 
of course, not our fault: “ Said a fly, when 
‘ell into the milk, ‘ Why am I like an unlucky 
riner? Because I have found a watery grave.’ 
at was a smart fly, and knew as much as some 
kmen do.” 








\ Cannipat.—A genth in Poughkeepsie, 
‘babiy of a cannibalistic turn, wishes “a mid- 
-aged man to cook.”” Anybody can furnish a 
xi many middle-aged men who are in a terri- 
stew all the while, and are likely to be so for 
ne time. 





A surewpd Pran.—“ Patrick,” said an em- 
ioyer, one morning, “the other men were at 
ork an hour before you.”—‘Sure an’ I'll be 
ven with ’em to-night.”—* How, Patrick ?’— 
I'll quit an hour before them all.” 





Wuat a Strory.—There is a miller’s daugh- 
‘r at Pamponne, in France, says a foreign pa- 
er, who is so pretty and so cruel that the sighs 
f her rejected admirers would be sutticient to 

rurn her father’s mill. 





A Mosster.—An advertisement appeared in 
* newspaper which read as follows: “ Ran 
way.—A hired man named John; Ais nose is 
crned up five feet eiyht inch.s and had a pair of 
wrduroy pants much worn.” 





A Hint.—An editor thus logically nudges 
is delinquent subscribers: ‘ We don’t want 
oney desperately bad, but our creditors do, and 
o doubt they owe you. If you'll pay us, we'll 
ay them, and they'll pay you.” 





A rustic Inga. — A countryman seeing a 

»ssel very heavily laden, and scarcely above the 
vater’s edge, exclaimed: “ Upon my word, if 
he sea was a bit higher, the ship would go to the 
ottom.” 





Mopersty.—It has been said that there are two 
asses of people that can afford to be modest; 
.ose who possess a vast amount of knowledge, 
ad those who have but little. 






































THE GREAT AMERICAN COSTUMER. | 

Turning over a pile of old playbills, the other | 
day, we met with the name of a decided char- 
acter, who has passed away from this earthly | 
stage, and whose eccentricities survive only in 
the memory of those who knew him in life— 
Andrew Jackson Allen, the “father of the 
American stage,” as he called himself, a very 
poor but very conceited actor (he always spoke 
as if he had a perpetual cold in his head), “ in- 
ventor of patent silver and gold leather armor,” 
fur many years “dresser” to Forrest, the trae- 
dian, “ the boy,” as he fondly and patronizingly 
termed him. By the envious and irreverent of 
the profession, he was sometimes styled “ Dum- 
my,” on the /ucus a non principle, deafness being 
one of his infirmities. 

Some of our readers remember his playing 
“ Goldfinch” in the “ Road to Ruin,”’ at the old 
Federal Street and Tremont Theatres in this 
city. It was a favorite card with him for his ben- 
efit nights, with its piquant costume of white hat, 
scarlet coat, buff leathers, whip and top boots, 
and its constantly recurring shibboleth, of 
“That's your sort.” In fact, so “nutty” was 
he on this character, that he caused a full-length 
likeness of himself as ‘“ Goldfinch” to be litho- 
graphed and extensively exhibited at all the 
print-shops ; and likewise repeated a miniature 
engraving of the same on his benefit box tickets. 
In fact he was wont to assert that he was the 
“ original Goldfinch. George Barred plays id— 
and he plays id most as well as I do—fact, I taud 
hib ’ow to play id. The only differeds is— 
George Barred says ‘ That's your sord’—and I 
say ‘ That’s your sord,’” changing the emphasis. 

On one occasion, of a benefit to the dramatic 
progenitor of the American stage, some “ tel- 
lows of the baser sort” threw a wreath of cab- 
bage leaves upon the stage. The beneticiary 
carefully picked up the vegetable coronal, and 
advancing te the footlights, said, with that dig- 

nity and point which were peculiar to him : 

“Sub cabbage-head id the ubber row has flung 
this wreath upon the stage. The insuld is offered 
to be because I ab an Americud. It I had been 
a foreigner it would have been a hodhouse bou- 
quet worth five hundred dollars!’ And he re- 
tired amid thundering plaudits. 

As there are none so blind as those that don’t 
choose to see, so there are none so deaf as those 
that will not hear—a fact in acoustics which Mr. 
Allen has frequently d d. On one oc- 
casion, Dan Reed (now no more) sought Allen, 
in the mid watches of the night, to complain of 
the conduct of a juvenile protege of his, who, on 
the stage of the Lion Theatre, during the repre- 
sentation of Blue Beard, had, by sundry and 
divers annoyances, caused the camel, on which 
Dan, as Abomelique, was seated, to kick ruth- 
lessly, threatening thereby the dignified equilib- 
riam of the “first heavy man.” Dan, like the 
Highlanders of Rob Roy, “was not celebrated 
for the sweetness of his temper,” particularly at 
that “ witching hour of night when churchyards 
yawn and goblins damn the sight.” And he 
now demanded redress, sword in hand, witha 
tone of whining ferocity, characteristic of his 
manner. “Dummy” received him with a smile 
which was perfectly angelical. 

“ Glad to see you, Dad.” 

“T’ve been looking after your boy,”’ burst forth 
Dan, with a howl of wolf-like ferocity. “If I’d 
found him ten minutes ago, I’d have spitted him 
like a lark. He’s incomparably the worst little 
rascal in the universe—that boy.” 

“Glad you like him!” answered Allen, “I 
thod you would. Cubs from Halifax. Got a 
mother and sister—good boy !” 

“T tell you,” yelled Dan, “he’s a scoundrel 
—he made the camel kick.” 

“ Yes, yes,” answered Allen, “takes good care 
of the annibles—loves ’em—loves the cabbel 
particularly. He can make him do anything he 
wants.” 

“Isn’t it enough,” said Dan, “that I am 
forced to expose my life to the tender mercies of 
that proverbially ferocious animal during the run 
of the piece, without being exposed to the effects 
of his stimulated ferocity. Ithink the interests 
of the public would be p d by the 1 
of that boy.” 

“Thank you,” said Allen, shaking hands with 
the tragedian. ‘“ Glad you interested yourself in 
him, and are willing to help him along. I'll tell 
his mother and his sister—they’ll be glad to hear 
it too. Good boy—cubs from Halifax. Take 
subthing, Dan ?” 

As this was an invitation Dan was rarely 
known to resist, he smothered his indignation, 
and sheathing his sword, walked up to the bar. 
(This was in the Lion Tavern, immediately ad- 
joining the theatre ) 

“Good dight, Dad,” said Allen, after the 
“drink” was achieved—“ I’m glad you like the 
boy.” 

But Allen was in his glory when he accom- 
panied Edwin Forrest, the “boy,” to Europ’, 
on his first triumphal tour. That was a happy 
day, too, marked with a white stone in his cal- 
endar, when Forrest, on being prevented from 
attending the theatrical fund dinner to which he 
hai been invited, wrote a note to the chairman 
(some noble lord or other), enclosing a subscrip- 
tion of twenty pounds, and directed Allen to 
deliver it at the door. The messenger had his 
own views respecting the commission, so, don- 
ning his best togs, a sky-blue coat, with bright 
buttons, white cravat and vest, black pantaloons 
and patent-leather boots, he repaired ‘to the din- 
ing-saloon, and med, as the rep ive of 
Mr. Forrest, a seat at the table, near the chair- 
man. In due course of time, the note was read, 
the donation acknowledged, and the health of 
the great tragedian drank with all the honors. 
Mr. Allen rose to reply. 

“ Mister Chairbad,” said he, “ permid me, as 
the rebresentative of the boy—of Edwid Forresd 
—to returd thanks for the verry hadsub badder 
in which his health has beed received. Edwid 
Forresd is worthy of the Abbericad stage, ad the 
Abbericad stage is worthy of hib! You talk of 
whad you are doig for the stage id Englad—why 
it is nothing to what they are doig for the stage 
id Abberica. There, they are tearing dowd 




















churches and turnig theb into theatres. (Hear! 


hear!) You talk aboud your Igglish actors— 
but where's the Iyglish actor at all comparable to 
the boy—to Edwid Forresdt (Hear! hear!) 
Where? Codfoud you! Where?” 

This detiant appeal was received with roars of 
inextinguishable la@ghter, in the midst of which 
the orator sat down, covered all over with glory. 
It must be confessed that the “father of the 
American stage ” was very happy in his efforts 
asa “public speaker.” 





TEMPLETON THE SINGER. 
Some of our readers may remember Temple- 


| ton, the singer, who made the tour of the United 


States about fifteen years ago. Some years be- 
fore that, however, he was desirous of trying his 
fortunes in Yankeedom, and called upon the then 
famous Stephen Price for the purpose of making 
an engagement with that manager for “ the 
States.” 

“I wish to go to America,” said Templeton, 
“ provided we can make an arrangement.” 

“Well,” said Price, “I have no doubt we 
can. What do you require?” 

“ Good terms.” 

“ Well.” 

“ Fifty pounds a night.” 

“Well.” 

“ The clear half of a benefit every fortnight.” 

“Well.” 

“An engagement for two years on these 
terms.” 

“ Well.” 

“Five hundred pounds to be advanced before 
leaving London, and the engagement to com- 
mence.” 

“Well.” 

“ Passage and all other expenses to be paid.” 

“ Weil.” 

“ On my arrival at New York, private lodgings 
to be taken, and coaches to be sent to the land- 
ing for myself, servants and baggage.” 

“ Well.” 

“ Four covers to be provided at table for my- 
self and friends.” 

“ Well.” 

“Good security to be given for the faithful 
performance of every particular of this en- 
gagement.” 

“ Well—anything else ?” 

“No, except that I am to play when I plesae, 
and what I please, and that Iam always to be 
announced in capital letters. No—I can think of 
nothing else at present, and I believe this will 
do.” 

Stephen Price eyed him from head to foot— 
rose from his seat—and in a manner peculiar to 
that manager, thus replied to the vocalist : 

“Mr. Templeton—sir—there is but one little 
objection in the way of this whole arrangement— 
I will see you hanged first, you intolerable hum- 
bug! You can sing but one song in the world— 
that you learned from Malibran—and Malibran 
learned it from me! She was a pupil of mine! 
and I brought her out in New York.’ 

As Price went on, his language became con- 
fused and his temper ungovernable, and Mr. 
Templeton left the room ina hurry, on the worst 
possible terms with the American manager and 
all the rest of the world. Price, after this, would 
not engage Templ on any conditions, and he 
finally came to the United States to try his for- 
tunes solely on his own account. 


THE OUTCAST: 


— oR, — 
THE MASTER OF FALCON'S EYRIE. 
AN AMERICAN STORY. 








BY MRS. JANE G. AUSTIN. 


In our next issue of The Flag of our Union, 
we shall commence a brilliant story thus entitled, 
and written expressly for these columns by this 
popular and accomplished authoress. It is an 
American tale, full of interest, and of the most 
spirited character. Our readers will observe that 
we are now publishing the best series of original 

i in these col which we have ever 





issued. 





A Spanish Revotution.—Somebody who 
knows the Spaniards pretty weil, says: “It re- 
quires little to decide the peninsular reformer to 
rush to the public squares and make a new revo- 
lution. At times, he is so quick about it that he 
forgets to put on his shoes; a fact surprising to 
our northern natures, but familiar to all who 
have witnessed an alboroto in Madrid, Barce- 
lona, or Seville. A dozen vivas, the beat of a 
drum, three steps in advance—it is done !”” 





Terris_e Catastrorue.— Two sisters, 
Cathenne and Alexina McDonald, aged re- 
spectively 16 and 18 years, were buried by an 
avalanche at Lochebar, C. W., on the 7th May. 
They were out with their mother witnessing the 
devastation caused by a recent land slide, when 
another came unexpectedly upon them, the 
mother alone escaping with her life. 





Mopest Man.—A bachelor says that all he 
should ask for in a wife would be a good temper, 
health, good understanding, agreeable physiog- 
nomy, figure, good connections, domestic habits, 
resources of amusement, good spirits, conversa- 
tion, talents, elegant manners, modesty, virtue, 
and money. 





Occasional Humor.—A dash of humor is 
never so pleasing as when it occurs in the midst 
of a serious strain, as the green spots scattered 
on the Alps delight the eye, from the contrast 
with the snow and ice around them. 





Not Bap.—A schoolmaster requesting a little 
boy who had been whispering to step into the 
next room, is wittily spoken of by one of our 
exchanges as “ starting on a whaling excursion.” 





Poetry axp Rattroaps.—Why is a good 
poem like a good railroad? Because, in both, 
the lines run smoothly. 





Scnooitinc.—The spirit of the teacher often 
neutralizes the spirit of the teaching. 
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EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

A Frenchman, named Balbi, has invented a 
movable fortress, propelled by steam. 

Wambold, a noted Ethiopian minstrel tenor, 
has gone to England. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Gilbert are engaged for the 
next season of the Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

St. Paul’s, London, was built by one bishop, 
one architect, and one master-Mason. 

Louis Napoleon was a tool for his failure at 
Boulogne, a hero for his coup d'etat. 

It is said that the first camp-meeting in this 
country was held in Kentucky. 

Tallis, publisher of the Illustrated News of the | 
World, London, has failed. 

The famous Armstrong guns, when hit by | 
shot, are rendered useless. 

Rice, the staple of Japanese food, is higher 
than it has ever been. 

The first trial by jury ever allowed the citizens 
of Naples, occurred in April. 

Two gentlemen recently caught 260 pounds of 
trout out of a White Mountain brook. 

Lindenwood Cemetery,on the borders of Stone- 
ham and Woburn, was recently dedicated. 

Diptheria has broken out afresh in several 
places in the State of Maine. 

Several mad dogs have recently made their 
appearance in New York. 

A bargain is a transaction in which each party 
thinks he has cheated the other. 

The prospect of crops abroad and at home 
will be watched with intense interest. 

Discipline lays the proper bagis on which to 
erect a solid character. 

The Saxon meaning of the word for love is 
“a@ passion for the soul.” 

Smiles are the sunshine of life breaking 
through the clouds of sadness. 

Never was a home so happy that a scold could 
not convert it into a bedlam. 

Sappho tells us that Jove himself crowned the 
rose as queen of flowers. 

In respect there is an element of more lasting 
durability than in love. 

Adrian Dupuy says, “ Hearts united do not 
part, but are torn asunder.” 

There is no scarlet cloth made in Ireland. 
Sixty years ago it clothed the British army. 

A certain author describes man as “ the only 
animal that drinks sherry cobblers.” 





THE EFFECT OF EATING APPLES. 

Old Squire Howard was a very successful 
farmer, and a substantial one at that, but he was 
an awful glutton, and great stories are told of 
his powers of endurance with the knife and fork. 
He ate everything, but much did he eat when 
fresh pork was to be his nourishment. Last 
winter one of his hogs was killed. The next 
morning after the death, there was fresh pork for 
breakfast, and the old man ate most wondrously. 
In the course of the afternoon he ate his lunch- 
eon, consisting of bread and buster, mince pie, 
and cheese. At noon his dinner consisted of 
fresh pork, pickles, mince pie, and the usual ac- 
companiments. His afternoon’s luncheon was 
like that of the forenoon. When he came home 
to supper his favorite dish had not been prepared 
as part of that meal. The old man fretted and 
scolded till fresh pork was added to the sabstan- 
tials. He ate voraciously, as usual. Inthe eve- 
ning he toasted some cheese, buttered and ate it. 
Just before going to bed, he roasted a couple of 
apples and ate them. In the night he was taken 
with a severe colic. The doctor was with him 
till morning, and nearly wrought a miracle in 
saving the old man’s life. The next day Bolles, 
one of his neighbors, went in to condole with the 
old man. “ Bolles,” said the squire, “I liked to 
have died last night. I’ll never eat another 
roasted apple as long as I live. I never did love 
them very well, and last night I ate only two, 
and they nearly killed me.” Bolles never told 
his story without laughing. The squire was 
once elected to the legislature, but he was not 
popular with our boarding-house keepers, while 
in the city. They even went so far as to say he 
ate too much. 





WELL To ReMEMBER.—Any persons residing 
in any part of the country, having sheet music, 
magazines, newspapers, or serial works of any 
kind, which they desire to have neatly bound, 
have only to address them to this office, enclos- 
ing directions, and hand the package to the ex- 
press. The works will be bound in the neatest 
manner, and at the lowest rates, and returned in 
one week. Godey’s Magazine, Harper’s New 
Monthly, Harper’s Weekly, Petereon’s Maga- 
zine, Atlantic Monthly, London Illustrated 
News, Punch—in short, all and every serial work 
is bound as above. 





AstoxisHep.—An exchange tells a story of a 
farmer in New York, who, having sold a large 
crop of wheat at 75 cents a bushel to a shrewd 
miller, who had seen the telegraphic news of its 
rise to $1 00, exclaimed, on learning his mistake, 
“Well, I never was so struck with lightning 
before !” 





A Fast Man.—There is a man at Cambridge 
who lives so fast that he is now absolutely older 
than his father; and it is thought he will soon 
overtake his grandfather. His mother, a quiet, 
elderly lady, he has left behind long ago, as well 
as two old maiden aunts. 





Trve.—Good manners are the blossoms of 
good sense, and, it may be added, of good feel- 
ing, too; for, if the law of kindness be written in 
the heart, it will lead to that of disinterestedness 
in little as well as great things. 





Quvery.—Did you ever see a young lady who 
had white teeth, put her hand over them when 
she laughed ? 





Hore axp Frar.—Hope is true wealth; fear 
is true poverty. 
peiieicecoosdiitadiapadls alte aes 
Wortpiy Wispom.--The golden rule of the 
world is to get and forget. 





Wisk.—Wine is a turncoat; first a friend, 
then a deadly enemy. 
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foreign Btems. 


The number of persons confined in prison at 
Paris for debt, during the year 1860, was 772 

Bulfinches are for sale in Paris, which are ed- 
ucated to sing as many as five different airs 
entire. 

The Bank of France never discounts a piece 
of business paper which has less than three 
names on it. 





On Russian railways in severe winter weather, 
the exhaust steam from the locomotives is ob- 


| served to fall in a shower of fine snow. 


More than one thousand smal! dealers in Eng- 
land have, during three months past, been 
arrested and punished for using false weights and 
measures. 

An English military commission has recom- 
mended that the much-vaunted Armstrong gun 
be condemned, notwithstanding the great number 
now in use, each of which cost $10,000! 

The government of Holland is about to liber- 
ate all the slaves in their foreign colonies, but 
subject to ten years’ service to their present mas- 
ters before the law takes effect, 

The Necropolis Company, of London, adver- 
tises to bury @ person in a “ first-class manner 
complete,” for eighty-six dollars twenty-tive 
cents—grace included. It is cheaper to die in 
London than in New York. 

Sir William Armstrong is ambitious of some- 
thing greater than he has hitherto achieved. It 
is stated that one of his guns to carry @ 200- 
pounder ball, will soon be ready for trial ; aud 
that a 300-pounder cannon is in course of 
construction, 

During the recent street rows in Vienna, whist- 
ling was freq , and pronounced a crime. A 
smart tradesinan, inimical to the government, 
puzzied the police. When a whistle took place, 
the police rushed to the spot ; they found the boy, 
but he had swallowed his whistle—it was made of 
sugar. 

t is rumored that Lesseps has just returned 
from Egypt to Paris to raise further funds tor 
the prosecution of the Suez canal. According 
to some accounts, about £880,000 has already 
been spent without adequate ~. sult, an expensive 
dyke on the Mediteranean side having been 
washed away. 

The new opera house at Paris will cost an ins- 
mense sum. One portion of the new square cost 
six millions of dollars. Many mansions had to 
be torn down, among them that formerly occu- 
pied by M. Mires, the unfortunate banker, and 
the house once occupied by Mile. Guimard, the 
famous dancer. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Simplicity is the great friend of nature. 

Ideas overloaded with words seldom travel far 
or long. 

A bigot delights in public ridicule, for he be- 
gins to think he is a martyr. 

Riches do not half so much exhilarate us with 
their possession as they torment us with their 
loss. 

To possess anything, we must enjoy it; what 
we call ours, is otherwise but a bondage, we are 
under it. 

“Tt is astonishing,” says Carlyle, “ how long 
a rotten thing will hold together, if you only 
handle it carefully.” 

The soul without action, is like an instrument 
not played upon, or like a ship in port, knowing 
no process but that of decay. 

Money and time are the heaviest burthens of 
life, and the unhappiest of all mortals are those 
who have more of either than they know how to 
use. 

More self-denial and thought are often ex- 
pended to keep up the show of what we have 
not, would be required in restricting our- 
selves to the hardest realities. 

He that falls into error for want of care and 
diligence to find out the truth, can have no pre- 
tence to pardon. We are =s much bound to 
know our duty, as obliged to practise it. 

One of the amusements of idleness, is reading 
without the fatigue of close attention, and the 
world, therefore, swarms with writers whose wish 
is not to be studied, but to be read. 

The current of tenderness widens as it pro- 
ceeds; and two men imperceptibly find their 
hearts filled with good nature for each other, 
when they were at first only in pursuit of mirth 
or relaxation. 

He that wants good sense, is unhappy in hav- 
ing learning, for he has thereby only more ways 
ot exposing himself; and he that has sense, 
knows that learning is not knowledge, but rather 
the art of using it. 

If Christians must contend, says an eloquent 
writer, let it be like the olive and the vine—which 
shall bear the most and best fruit; not like the 
aspen and the elm—which shall make the most 
nvise in the world. 


Boker's Budget. 


Where isthe centre of gravity? The letter V. 

All people are fond of sait, but Lot was wed- 
ded to it. 

When do many bets become singular? When 
they are won. 

When is a horse not a horse? When he is 
turned into a field. 

Don’t carry your antipathy to royalty so far as 
to break the crown of your head. 

When is a man thinnerthanashingle? When 
he is a shaving. 

Why is the Mediterranean the dirtiest of seas ? 
Because it is the least tidy. 

Any merchant may make his house a custom- 
house by attention to his duties. 

When is a barrister like a squirrel in a cage ? 
When he’s going the circuit. 

When do two and two not makefour? When 
they are beside each other (22). 

An arch young lady should be an archer, for 
she can lead her beau as she pleases. 

A Yankee in Iowa has just taught ducks to 
swim in hot water with the success that they lay 
boiled eggs. 

Why may carpenters reasons>ly believe that 
there is no such thing as stone! Because they 
never saw it. 

The man who har/ors an evil thought, it is re- 
ported, has consented to let out @ pier or two if a 
good price is offered. 

To a lover there are but two places in all the 
world—one where his sweetheart is, aod the other 
where she isn’t. 








What is the difference between a good soldier 
and a tashionable young lady’ ne taces the 
powder, and the other powders the tace. 

It is hard that “one half the world does nots 
know how the other half lives.” We suspect, 
however, that breathing has something w do 
with it. 

How is it possible to proceed in two opposite 
directions at the same time! Ky walking from 
the forward to the after part of a vessel while 
sailing. 

“] hope your uncle did not take umbrage at 
what I said.’ “I don’t know what taking um- 





brage is, but he took enuff like old Sancho, arter 
you was gone.” 
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Quill and Scissors. 


The leading hackmen and carriage owners of 
the city of New York, in order to break up the 
present system of extortion in that city, have 





formed a hackmen’s association, who wil carry 
passengers from any railroad depot or steamboat 
im that city any distance pot exceeding two miles 


for twenty five cents. No extra change will be 
made for the usual amount of baggage. 

Augustus Utley, who recently died at Weath- 
erstield, Conn, and who formerly resided at 
Hartford, left the following bequests to Hantord 
institutions: To the Hartford Hospital, Slooe ; 
to the Asylum Street Methodist Church, $1000 ; 
to the Sabbath school connected with the same 
church, Slovv; to the Hartford Orphan Asy- 
lum, $500 ; to the Widow's Home, $7000 

The last accounts respecting the earthquake at 
Mendoza are even worse than those previously 
received, as it has been ascertained that upwards 


| of eleven thousand people perished in this dread- 
| ful catastrophe. The details of the sufferings of 


the survivors are very sad, but throughout Chili 
everything was being done to relieve the distress. 
There is as much iron ore in the Lake Supe- 


| rior district alone as could supply the whole 


| world with iron for centuries 
| over a large tract of country, and sometimes 


‘has ore extends 


rises into hills several hundred feet high. It 
contains from 75 to 80 per cent. of pure metal 
of excellent quality. 

Accounts trom Europe report that the weather 
since March has been extraordinarily cold, with 
drought and sharp frosts, which have checked, 
and perhaps in many instances injured vegeta 
tion. From the south of France it is stated that 
irreparable damage has been inflicted on the 
vines by the frost. 

Attracted by the ery of murder, at Cincinnati, 
Mrs. Doherty seized a poker, rushed to John 
Murphy's house, and found him in the act 
of choking his wife to death; she felled him 
with a blowon the head. The brute has been in 
the regular habit of maltreating his wife. 

According to the latest intelligence from 
Liberia, the republic is in a prosperous condition. 
Sugar-making is on the increase ; also the culture 
of coffee, cotton, and other tropical productions, 
The multiplication of interior settlements is now 
under coasideration, 

The rumor is again current that Galway, cre 
long, will lose her ket station. Various 
causes are assigned for the proposed change. 
Amongst others, it is stated that the people of 
Galway are not alive to the advantages they reap 
from the line. 


A Mrs. Strong, eight of age, was 
thrown out of @ carriage, be Hatfield, lately, into 
tive feet of water. She pulled herself out by 
taking hold of the grass, while her daughter was 
gone for assistance. 

In Fall River, recently, Mrs. Jane McKee, 
wife of John McKee, committed suicide by 
jumping into the river. She wassixty-two years 
of age, and had been much depressed by her 
husband being out of employment. 

A caravan of 250 camels, laden with European 
goods, left Kiakhta at the beginning of March, 
tor China. Tea will be brought back in return, 
and sold, say the Paris journals, fifty per cent. 
cheaper than tea brought by sea. 

Kit Carson has gone prospecting for gold to 
the head waters of the Gila, led by a Mexican 
guide, who knows where the Ute Indian got a 
quantity of nuggets, which they sold to the In- 
dian agent at Taos. 

The frequent use of asparagus is strongly 
recommended in affections of the chest and lungs ; 
in fact, asparagus is one of the most wholesome, 
as well as agreeable vegetables we possess. 

Beeth i leb d P , was often 
heard to declare that if ever he should ° to 
England, he would uncover his head, and kneel 
down at the tomb of Handel. 

The British squadron detailed for service in 
American waters will consist of two 90-gun screw 
steamships and eight small war steamers. 

Mr. Isaac Buchsach, of Richmond, Va., died 
last week from suffocation produced by swallow- 
ing a tish bone. 

James Knaggs, senior, died in Munroe, Mich- 
igan, recently. He was eighty years of age, and 
served under General Hull. 

England exports nearly six hundred thousand 
barrels of beer every year; Australiaand India 
take about one half of that quantity. 

There is a woman in Franklin county, Me. 
6 feet 8 inches tall, weighing 350 sonal, who 
wears a number twelve shoe. 

Charles P. Gifford, of Milwaukee, died recently 
from the effects of morphine, taken to alleviate 
suffering from boils. 

At Salisbury, Mass., recently, Mrs. Moses 
Gordon committed suicide by hanging herself; 
cause—spiritual hallucination. 

The average deaths in four great European 
battles was less than twenty-two in a thoasand. 

The expenditures for rations and pay of a 
regiment, for a month, is about $26,000. 

New York appropriates $4000 for this year's 
Fourth of July celebration. 

The first light-house in Maine was erected in 
1790, at Pordand Head. 











To thie city, by Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. James Todd to Miss 
Dorinda Evans 


By Kev KE. EK. Hale, Mr. William H. Seavey, to Miss 
Mary Louisa Muoro 

By Kev. M. Collyer, Mr. James A. Young to Mise Sarah 
J. Vergie 

By Kev George E. Ellis, Mr. Jobn Chandler to Miss 
Anna Perkins. 

By Kev Mr. Cantwell, Mr. Albert A. Faunce to Miss 
Maggie D Jeunings : 

by Kev. John P. Robinson, Mr. Charles A. Fuller to 
Miss Mary A. Grueby 

At Koxbery, by Kev. TD. Anderson, Mr. E Daniel 
Downes to Mire Biizabeth A. Bargent 

At Charlestown, by Rev A. A Miner, Mr Edward A 
Edinends to Mies Mary A. Simmonds 

At East Cambridge. by Kev HK. Pervear, Mr. Henry 
H. Cheney to Mise anne A Meighan 

At Lexington, by Kev. L. 1. Livermore, Mi William P 
Bo Meserve to Mins Mary K B Swith : 

At Lowell, by Rev. Wiliam K Clark, Mr. Calvin 
Wheeler to Miss Betsey A Lane 

At falom, by Rev Mr. Winn, Mr Chartes M Holmés to 
Miss Susan W. Brows 

At New Heiford, by Rev. A. Jackwon, Mr. Augustus 
Ricketson to Miss Lucy J. Taber 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mre Hannah B. Peek, 2 Mr George W 
Vaughan, 9 Mr Charis B Wiirute Mre Viwciiie 
Kilnem “2. Mre Anu Kiiaabeth Kicker, 32. Mre Mary 
Aun Tebtetts, 40 wan Emus Frances Gordon, 22, Mr 
Liipheet M Rollins, 6 
_ Somerville Kev Hoees Ballou, 24,D D. Preatient 

College, 4 
al tye ce ol Mre Mary Harwood. & 

At (awbriigrport. Mr Horatie D Hethiness, 

At Roxbury, Kee Witte H Porter 4a 

At Chetves, Mre Batly H Btillaher 
At Janmice Piatn. Mre Mary Barter 46 
At Worcester, Kev Ilemry A Kato. & 

At Newweo Corner, Mee Almira * Lam “ 








At Lyon. Mre Mery Kamedei, % - 

At Saiem, Mr Thowes A Tegue 

At Bevery. Mr George W ftrvkiend, 
4 





At Goucester, Captata & lew 

at ly h Mr Wiitiem KR Weitt +4 

At Haverbit. Mr Ame GO Tow, 45 

at’ ejied, Mire Elta D ( uenmean 





At Felacuth. Mr James H Werks u“ 
At Kerustabie. Mr Lease Chipman, 4 
At ell Koet, Mre Margaret Kiev. & 
At Fitenberg. Mre Kien M Thea peom, 22. 
At Nestucket, Captem Ari! (ofa, 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
I’VE BEEN STRAYING. 


BY MELINA A. HERRINGTON. 


I've been straying—I ‘ve been straying, 
Through the forest all day long, 
Listening to the sweetest music 
Of the roving wild bird song ; 
Gathering sweet and beauteous flowers, 
Tinged so beautiful and gay ; 
Dreaming over tiny violets, 
Sweetest emblems of fair May. 


I've been di i I ‘ve been di 
By the rippling, laughing stream, 

Watching the bright dancing waters 
Sparkliog in the soft sunbeam. 

I have heard the whispering breezes 
Stealing softly through the leaves, 

As they move so light and gently 
On the high and lofty trees. 





I’ve been thinking—I ‘ve been thinking, 
Through the long and dreamy day, 

That these scenes so fair and lovely 
Soon will fade and pass away ; 

And too soon the dreamy summer 
Will in her hazy beauty reign, 

And the tall green grass so slender 
Gently wave upon the plain. 


I’ve been hoping—I 've been hoping, 
Ere the flowers all decay, 

That friends both true and faithful 
I might find upon my way ; 

True those I've fondly trusted 
Oft so coldly turn away, 

Yet I hope one day to meet them 
Where love will ne’er decay. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
UP THE BALTIC. 
CRONSTADT AND THE CZAR NICHOLAS. 


BY WALTER CLARENCE, 


“ Wuart do you make her out to be?” asked 
the captain of a Baltic trader, of the mate, who 
had gone aloft with a spyglass to look at an ap- 
proaching vessel. 

“A Russian man-of-war, sir, I think. Yes,” 
he added, after having again narrowly scrutiniz- 
ed the approaching vessel. ‘There goes the 
double-headed eagle—she’s a man-of-war for 
certain.” 

All doubt was soon at anend. The vessel— 
a heavy, lumbering corvette, her decks crowded 
with a sort of amphibious looking creatures—in 
uniform—half soldiers, half sailors, was soon 
near enough to hail. We hoisted our colors, 
and the Russian officer, in broken English, hav- 
ing asked the usual questions as to where the 
vessel was from, and whither bound. inquired 
if we had seen the Russian Baltic fleet. 

“Yes—yesterday—Nine sail, standing in for 
the Gult of Finland—all sail set.” 

The officer waved his hand, and issued some or- 
ders in Russian. The corvette was put before the 
wind, and all sail set in hopes to overhaul the 
fleet. We afterwards heard that the corvette had 
been sent out to intercept the fleet, which was 
homeward bound, and to order the admiral to 
remain out six months longer. The corvette 
did overhaul the vessels, but did not get near 
enough stoagek bene“gad and her signals having 
been d or di ded, the fleet en- 
tered the harbor of Cronstadt. 

This was during the reign of the Emperor 
Nicholas. It was the practice of that despotic, 
although in many respects excellent monarch, 
to send out his ships to cruise for a term in the 
Baltic, in order to exercise the crews—Russia 
being in this respect so singularly situated, that 
no matter from what part of the empire her ves- 
sels sail, they are inclosed in narrow seas. The 
three great naval ports are Cronstadt, Sebastopol, 
and Archangel. Cronstadt is only open to the 
Baltic Sea, Sebastopol to the Black Sea, both, 
in a manner, immense salt water lakes, and 
Archangel, being situated within the Arctic circle, 
is for nine months of the year blockaded by ice. 
Little wonder, therefore, notwithstanding the 
ambition of all the czars since Peter the Great, 
to make Russia a great naval power, that her 
seamen, who by the way are drafted from the 
military levies, are marines, and that her naval 
officers are deficient in nautical skill, and more 
soldiers than sailors. 

We heard, subsequently, that as soon as the 
Russian fleet arrived off Cronstadt, the empress, 
who chanced to be in the citadel, had immediate- 
ly sent an order on board the admiral’s ship, or- 
dering him to sea again, to continue his cruise 
six months longer, greatly to that officer’s cha- 
grin, for Admiral Smolenskoff had, it app 
only married a young wife the day before he had 
sailed, and hence it was supposed he p ded 
not to perceive the signals of the corvette, being 
anxious to get back to his bride. However, there 
was no demurring to the autocrat’s will, and 
the poor admiral—without even being permitted 
to set his foot on shore, was obliged to absent 
himself from his bride six weary months longer, 
anf beat about in that most disagreeable of all 
seas—the Baltic. 

We entered the Gulf of Finland on the follow- 
ing day, and soon anchored off the mole of Cron- 
stadt. I was a youngster at the time, and to me 
the scene was full of interest. The huge Rus- 
sian ships-of-war with their names painted in 
Greek-looking characters on the sterns—the pe- 
culiarly oriental aspect of the fort and town of 
Cronstadt—the effect heightened by the long 
gabardines worn by the people, and by their im- 
mense beards, and the military look that pervad- 
ed everything and almost everybody—from the 
actual military officers to the custom-house men 
and tide-waiters who came off to the ship—were 
all strange and fascinating to a youth who found 
himself for the first time ina foreign land. Eve- 
rything is measured by military grade in Russia. 
Mr. Beard, the Scotch engineer, who stood for 
many years high in favor with the late Emperor 
Nicholas, possessed the rank of a general officer, 
though engaged in civil service all his life. 

The officers of the postal service, of the excise 
—men employed under government in any posi- 
tion, rank according to military grade; nor is 
this system confined to male persons only—for 
several of the empress’s ladies hold high military 
rank, and the old lady who nursed the Emperor 
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Nicholas, and who survived him, and who for 
aught I know may be still living—is a general ! 

The Russian nobility is numerous, every son 
claiming the rank of his father at the death of 
the latter, and there being no law of primogeni- 
ture in Russia—the only law, with all its evils, 
which can maintain a respectable and wealthy 
nobility—every son has an equal share of the es- 
tate. Consequently ina few years the divided 
property dwindles down to a contemptible por- 
tion, and as no noble can engage in trade, the 
greater portion are proud, and miserably poor. 
Still there are a few immensely wealthy 
Russian nobles. The army, the navy, and the 
civil service—the two former a priori, are the on- 
ly avenues open to these impoverished sons of 
noble parents, and as the pay of Russian officers, 
unless in the higher grades, is small, these ofli- 
cers with sounding titles and unpronounceable 
names, are put to sad shifts to maintain even an 
outward appearance of respectability. 

Very soon after we came to an anchor, a man- 
of-war’s boat came alongside, ard we were board- 
ed by an officer in green uniform who announced 
himself as the Herr Baron something or other, 
and demanded, in Russian, an inventory of our 
cargo ; especially he wished to know if we had any 
English gold on board—that, at that period, be- 
ing at a most exorbitant premium in Russia, 
and an exclusive monopoly of the government, 
(an English sovereign—twenty shillings—actual- 
ly fetching twenty six shillings in Russian silver.) 
Now it happened that I knew that the captain 
had brought out a bag of sovereigns on his own 
account, and I was standing near by at the time. 
The captain could make nothing of the Russian, 
so the officer repeated his questions in what he 
imagined was English—equally unintelligible. 

“ You can speak French,” said the captain, to 
me. “All these Russian fellows speak French ; 
ask him what he wants to know.” 

I put the question. 

“Je di de de M le Capitaine si’la 
apporté de V'or Anglais dausson vaisseau?” said 
the officer. 

Proud of standing in the position of an inter- 
preter, I took it upon myself to answer the ques- 
tions—of course in French. 

“Yes.” I replied. ‘The captain has a bag of 
English sovereigns in his cabin.” 

“How many?” asked the officer. 

“Two or three thousand, at least, I should 
think.” 

The officer took a note of my information. 

“ What’s that he says?’ asked the captain. 

“He asked me if you had brought any English 

Id.” 

“ You didn’t tell him yes, of course ?” 

“T told him I thought you had two or three 
thousand sovereigns.” 

It is amusing after this lapse of time to think 
of the captain’s rage and mortification, though 
at the moment, it was anything but agreeable. 
He had not only brought out for exchange, all 
the gold he could raise of his own, but his friends 
had entrusted him with theirs, and he had on 
board some £6000 sterling, which, if smuggled 
on shore, would have brought a profit of nearly 
$7000. He had more gold than I was aware of ; 
but once set a Russian on the scent, and it is 
worse than useless to attempt to conceal any- 
thing. I had thus, inadvertently lost the cap- 
tain and his friends who had trusted him, $9000. 

“Confound you! you young imp of Satan!” 
cried the captain, stamping his feet, and foaming 
at the mouth with rage and vexation, to the in- 
finite delight of the officer who understood it all. 
“1 wish you’d been at the bottom of the Baltic! 
A pretty mess you've made of it! There’s over 
a thousand pounds profit gone at once; and by 
George, the gold is all forfeit to the government! 
It’s not down in the manifest.”” 

He would have struck me I believe had the 
officer not been present, and certainly his passion 
was not to be wondered at. 

“Inform Monsi le Capitaine,” said the 
officer, “that Isee no gold mentioned in the 
manifest. Is he aware that the gold may be 
seized ?” 

I explained with fear and trembling. But the 
captain was c lled—he not under 
the only language in which the conversation 
could be carried on—to make further use of me. 
“Ask the officer to come down into the cabin.” 
said he, “and you, you infernal mischief-maker, 
come down too.” 

We descended to the cabin together. The 
steward was ordered to produce the best wine 
and viands the ship afforded, and the unfortunate 
captain endeavored to show the baron lieutenant 
every possible respect. He explained how he 
was a poor man, and the seizing of the gold 
would not only ruin him, but his friends—lI, of 
course, acting as interpreter, and endeavoring in 
every way that lay in my power, to second the 
captain’s effort, to the best of my ability. For 
sometime the officer was stern and obdurate. 
He must do his duty, he averred. But as he 
swallowed glass after glass of wine, he began to 
complain of his own poverty—so sad, so ignoble 
to a man of his rank and family. The captain 
pitied him. ‘Could he not assist him to make 
a few roubles? He would be most happy. It 
was a shame that a gentleman in the Herr Bar 
on’s position should be in such straitened cir- 
cumstances. This gold—the government knew 
nothing of it. It would make little diff to 
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with tarnished gold-lace—was buttoned closely 
up to his throat, he wore no collar, and looked 
as if he had been on short allowance of washing 
water for some weeks—to say nothing of his not 
having lately shaved, and from certain indica- 


| tions, I shrewdly suspect that there was very lit- 


tle show of linen to be found beneath the well- 
worn broadcloth which covered his breast. The 
lower grade of officers in the Russian service are, 
as I have said, miserably poor, and it is little to 
be wondered at that they are open to bribery ; 
and afterwards I saw several of them accept 
thankfully of trifling presents such as those I 
have mentioned, which an American or English- 
man of any condition above that of a pauper 
would spurn with contempt. 

“IT forgive you, my boy,” said the captain, 
when his guest had departed, “for the manner 
in which you have helped me out of this scrape. 
I hope there wont be much loss after all.”” 

Nor, I believe, was there. Indeed, I fancy the 
captain made a better speculation, with the as- 
sistance of the Herr Baron, than he could have 
done without, and the latter was so eager to 
complete the bargain, and clutch his hundred 
sovereigns, that the gold was all taken on shore 
that very night. 

The cholera was raging furiously in Russia at 
that period—raging as it does nowhere else in 
Europe. The Russian cities—Cronstadt and 
St. Petersburg, especially—are remarkably clean, 
with wide, airy streets; but the land on which 
they are founded was reclaimed from the ocean, 
by Peter the Ggeat, and the cities are consequent- 
ly low and damp, and the food of all Russians 
except those of the higher classes is meagre and 
of a nature to engender disease, in addition to 
which they are filthy in the extreme in their 
dress and persons. Laborers were seized with 
the cholera while at work, and sometimes left to 
die on the spot, and I have myself seen the pal- 
lid, blue corpses lying for hours on the wharves 
of Cronstadt before they were removed by the 
police. 

We had a gang of laborers at work removing 
the cargo. Clad in sheepskins which had prob- 
ably belonged to their fathers, and had never 
been cleansed since they were fashioned into ar- 
ticles of clothing, with their feet thrust into im- 
mense d h-looking leather boots, 
with hay and straw and rags stuffed in, in place 
of stockings; with immense beards descending 
to their waists, of which they are inordinately 
proud, and with hair thick and matted, and crop- 
ped as if a wooden bowl had been placed over 
the head, and the hair clipped round it, giving it 
the appearance of a mop, these poor fellows 
are certainly odd looking beings. All possess 
the Tartar physiognomy, and sturdy, often gi- 
gantic frames. They worked lazily yet steadily, 
singing the while, in chorus, some barbarous 
lingo, while chey toiled and sweated beneath 
their heavy garments, stopping at stated hours 
to eat their frugal meal of jet black bread and 
onions—stuck full of big lumps of salt taken 
from a herring-barrel, and spread with the cook’s 
slush, when they could get it—and to repeat the 
prayers of the Greek Church, much after the 
style in which the Mahometans recite aloud pas- 
sages from the Koran—yet they appeared to be 





contented and happy. Their wages are about 


twenty copecks (twenty-five cents) a day, of 
which fifteen go to their seigneurs. With the 
remainder they purchase their black bread, and 
an ample supply of wodky, a kind of smoky, fiery 
whiskey, abominable alike to the taste and smell, 
though the R drink i quantities 
of it undiluted with water—half a pint at a time, 
without drawing breath, and apparently without 
any bad effect upon their stolid brains. 

At night they laid down on deck in their sheep- 
skins. Though it was yet early in October, the 
nights were cold and sometimes frosty ; and it 
was no uncommon sight to see them rise in the 
morning, their matted beards covered with hoar 
frost which they would shake off unconcernedly, 
and proceed to their work as contentedly and 
cheerfully as if they had reposed their limbs dur- 
ing the night on a feather bed. 

I saw the Emperor Nicholas twice—once in 
the streets of St. Petersburg, and once pulling 
through the fleet of men-of-war, lying outside 
the mole, at Cronstadt. In the streets all vehi- 
cles stopped while the czar passed by, and all 
Russian pedestrians, of every rank, fell on their 
knees. Nicholas acknowledged this homage, as 
well as the respectful standing salute of the for- 
eign pedestrians, by touching the peak of his cap 
a la militaire. His majesty wore on both occa- 
sions the eternal green Russian military uniform 
without 1 , with a di d star on his 
breast, anda silver-lace cap. None of the reports 
of the manly beauty of the late emperor of all the 
Russias are exaggerated. He was one of the hand- 
somest men that ever lived, tall—considerably 
over six feet in height, stout, but not too stout, 
and elegantly formed. His fine appearance was 
enhanced by comparison—for outside the impe- 
rial family, all the Muscovites, of whatever rank, 
possess more or less of the sturdy squat form 
and stolid flat, vacant ‘Tartar physiognomy, so 
remarkable in the lower classes. (The house of 
Romanoff, by the way, is almost purely of Teu- 
tonic origin, and it has been said that whatever 
of Muscovite blood remained in the family, was 
monopolized by the hateful, imperious, savage 
Cc 5 











the Russian treasury, if it were carried on shore 
and exchanged privately. No one would be any 
the wiser, and in that case—if a hundred sove- 
reigns—why—” ete., ete. 

The officer eagerly took the bait. He even 
offered to assist the captain, by taking the gold 
on shore in his own boat, which would not un- 
dergo a search at the custom-house. This plan 
was agreed to gladly, and after the pair had 
sworn mutual and eternal friendship, the officer 
departed, taking with him a purse of gold to seal 
the bargain, and what appeared to me still more 
strange, carrying away besides, not only half a 
dozen bottles of wine, but the wine-glass out of 
which he had been drinking, and the plate from 
which he had been eating, together with sundry 
other articles of a similar description. This for 
a baron, anda naval officer! But I must con- 
fess that this Herr Baron’s uniform—somewhat 
of the seediest, although plentifully bedizzened 





, who, strange to say, bore not the 
slightest resemblance to his brothers, but was in 
form and feature and disposition a very Tartar !) 

St. Petersburg is a magnificent city in appear- 
ance, but most of the houses in the suburbs are 
built of wood, and the immense stoves kept al- 
most constantly at a red heat, render fires very 
prevalent, and very disastrous. One of the 
eccentricities of the Czar Nicholas was his con- 
stant presence by day or night, when at St. Pe- 
tersburg, at every extensive conflagration (and it 
is said he acted similarly at Moscow). Frequent- 
ly he directed, himself, the operations of the fire- 
men, always rewarding any act of daring or hu- 
manity. A short period prior to our visit to 
Cronstadt, a large fire broke out in the suburbs. 
The emperor then at the citadel, was present as 
usual. Anold woman and her daughter were 
in imminent peril. They were in an upper room, 
in the centre of a large block of wooden buildings, 
literally enveloped in flames. That they must 
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| perish, seemed inevitable. The dense crowd of 
people held their breath with awe; the firemen 
for the moment ceased to work their engines; 
the emperor was greatly excited. “Can no 
means be employed to save those poor creatures, 
ty children?” he cried. “TI, your father, will 
reward generously the man who shall save them 
from death.” 

Still no one dared to risk almost certain death. 
The emperor repeated his promise. At that 
moment, a young blacksmith pushed forward 
from amongst the crowd, and throwing off his 
sheepskin jacket, said—* Sire, I will save them, 
or die with them 

He knelt before the czar, who laid his hand 
upon the young man’s shoulder, saying : 

“Go, my son, and God bless your efforts !” 

The youth—he was but eighteen—rushed to- 
wards the flames, now so intense that the crowd 
had drawn back from them several yards, leay- 


between them and the fire. Several of the young 
man’s friends endeavored to stophim. “ Peter- 
ovick,”” they cried, “you will throw away life! 
It is useless. Three will perish, instead of two. 
Remember you have a mother !” 

“ And a father!” replied the intrepid youth. 
“For my poor blind mother—if I perish, my 
emperor will care.” 

He shook off those who sought to restrain him, 
and pulling his woolly under garment over his 
head, literally rushed into the flames and was 
lost to sight. A shudder pervaded the dense 
mass of people. With one voice they cried, 
“ He is lost!’ But the next moment he was 
seen clambering along fiery timbers, beneath 
which the flames glowed like a furnace. He 
went from one to another as if he bore a charmed 
life—as if, like the asbestos, he was proof against 
fire. A dead silence prevailed, save the noise 
caused by the rush of the flames, and the crack- 
ling of burning timber. At length, crossing a 
narrow frame-work of timber, on which he had 
to balance himself to walk, and which was all 
aglow with fire beneath, he reached the window- 
frame. The poor woman had retired in despair, 
or had sunk back suffocated, perhaps already 
dead, in the flames. The young man sprang in- 
to the burning casement, a burst of smoke and 
flame issued forth, and he was lost to view—lost 
altogether, as all believed. Presently he re-ap- 
peared, bearing the insensible body of the elder 
woman in his arms, re-crossed with his burden, 
the narrow piece of timber, and reached a frame- 
work to which a rope was thrown him. He lashed 
it round the woman’s waist, and lowered her safely 
into the arms of those beneath, who could scarce- 
ly endure the intense heat while they received 
her. 
“Come down—come down!” shouted the 
people below. ‘ One is saved by a miracle! You 
can do no more.” 

“Go on, brave youth!” said the czar. 

No one dared oppose his majesty. All were 
silent, and the young man retraced his steps and 
again entered the burning building. A rush of 
smoke burst forth as before. Presently the 
young man sprang out, gasping for breath. He 
staggered and seemed like to fall into the flames 
beneath. For a moment he gazed wildly around 
him clinging for support to the window-ledge. 

“Come back while yet you may,” shouted 
the crowd. 

The youth waved his hand and re-entered the 
casement. Some time—perhaps a minute elapsed 
—it seemed a very long time to the horritied look- 
ers-on, and no one expected to see him again. 
But to their astonishment, he re-appeared with 
the girl, bore her along the perilous bridge, and 
succeeded in lowering her, also, in safety. He 
was preparing to descend himself, when the front 
of the building fell with a crash into the flames 
which leaped high in the air. All thought the 
youth had fallen with it into the awful pit of fire ; 
but by a sudden spring backwards he had saved 
himself, and now stood on a narrow rafter which 
extended like the beam of a gallows to the case- 
ment, which was now all on fire. Flames be- 
neath and around him, standing without any 
hold for his hands on a burning rafter, scorched 
and dizzy, blackened with smoke and gasping 
for breath, his destruction seemed inevitable. 
Every moment those beneath expected to see 
him fall. They stood paralyzed with horror. 
Then was heard the voice of the emperor recall- 
ing them to the necessity of immediate action. 

“Bring mattresses, beds from the houses 
round, anything and everything that can break 
his fall. I, your czar, command you,” said 
Nicholas. 

The voice of the czar was even more impera- 
tive than the call of humanity. Most, perhaps 
were willing; none dared refuse. Valuable mat- 
tresses and costly feather beds were piled ina 
vast heap in the muddy, smoke-blackened street, 
till the pile rose to the height of several feet. 

“Jump! Fear nothing—jump!” shouted the 
czar, in a clear voice. The young man obeyed. 
For a moment his form was visible, falling in 
mid air, and the next moment he was buried in 
the yielding heap, whence he re-appeared, black- 
ened, scorched, his clothes torn and burned. 
Scarcely human in aspect, and almost blind, and 
Staggering through the lane opened for him, he 
again knelt at the feet of the czar. 

“ Your name, noble and brave youth ?” said 
Nicholas, raising the young man from his kneel- 
ing position. 

“ Peterovick Ivan, sire, 
man. 

“ Peterovick Ivan,” replied the czar, “ you 
have done nobly and well. You shall be reward- 
ed as I have promised, but besides that reward 
say what will you ask yourself of the emperor ?” 

“ Sire,” 
to stand without support, ‘I seek but one hoon 
I want no more. Give liberty to my father. For 
this I have risked my life. If I can see him’'free, 
I can die happy.” 

“Your father! What, who is he ?” 

“ Sire, an exile in Siberia.”’ 

“Ha! since when ?” demanded the emperor 

“ Since I was a child, sire. 
ty succeeded to the throne.”’ 


gasped the young 


Since your majes 





| Nicholas looked grave for a moment. Rearel ly 
did he pardon a political offender, and few save 
| such were sent to Siberia. 


ing a bare space, brighter than the light of day, | 
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| is Daphne 
gasped the young man, scarcely able | 
| the hounds half way—or rather, 


ey 


“Your boon is granted 
never retracts his worl 
tention. Call to-morrow at the palace.” 

The young man knelt to kiss the shirt of the 
ezar’s cloak, while a tremendous shout was raised 
by those standing round, and caught op hy those 
ata distance, until it seemed to extend through 
ont the city; but the young man hear! it not: 
he had fallen senseless at the emperor's feet 

“Let every care be taken of him," 
czar 


Nicholas of Rassia 


Go now, you need at 


said the 
“ Russia has need of sach sons as he, and 
to-morrow if he is well enough let him be brought 
to the palace.” 

He turned away—the people kneeling as he 
passed—and disappeared. Peterovick was shock- 
ingly burned. He could not be carried to the 
palace on the morrow, bat the czar called at the 
humble residence of the young hero's blind moth 
er. He had made inquiries respecting the exiled 
father of the youth, and discovered that he had 
been a considerable proprietor—owning many 
serfs ; but that he had been engaged in the con- 
spiracy in favor of Constantine, which nearly 
succeeded in excluding Nicholas from the suc 
cession, and but for his prompt and bold action 
might have proved fatal to him. The estates of 
the conspirator had been confiscated and his fam 
ily reduced to poverty—hence young Pererovick 
had been compelled to apprentice himself to a 
blacksmith, as soon as be was old enongh to 
work for his living, and to support his blind old 
mother. His father he did not recollect, as he 
had been so young at the time of his banieh- 
ment. But it had ever been the youth’s heart 
felt wish to see his father free tor his mother's 
sake. The czar stood within the humble dwe!l- 
ing over the bed of the gallant youth. Ile took 
his hand and spoke to him kindly. 

“An ukase has gone forth which provides for 
the immediate liberation and return of your fath- 
er,” he said. “ Have you nought else to ask ¢”’ 

“Sire, the women whom I took from the 
burning building—are they safe ?”” 

“Safe and doing well. Have you nought else 
to ask?” 

“Nothing, sire; bat I have this to say. Hence 
forward, if I live—and until I die, Russia has no 
more loyal son—your majesty no more loyal sub 
ject than Peterovick Ivan, and 1 will answer for 
my father.” 

“But you must live,” replied the czar. “I 
cannot afford to lose such children as thou. And 
since you crave no further boon, I must speak 
for you. The estates of your father are restored. 
The father of so brave ason cannot be a bad 
man. He was mistaken. Let his future atone 
for the past. Let that be forgotten. You must 
remove hence with your mother. I have pro- 
vided for you a residence, and as soon as you 
are able, you will present yourself at the palace 
in the uniform of a lieutenant of the imperial 
guard. Do your duty, and intrust your future 
to me.” 

The czar left a purse of gold on the table and 
departed, before the grateful youth could speak 
his thanks. Peterovick lingered long onbhis sick- 
bed. His father returned from Siberia before he 
was entirely recovered ; but he did recover, and 
at the period of my visit to St. Petersburg, was 
acaptain in the imperial guard, and high in 
favor of the Czar Nicholas. 

KISS OR FIGHT. 

An exchange tells a story of a country party 
thus: A stalwart young rustic, who was known 
asa formidable operator ina “free fight,” had 
just married a blooming and beautiful country 
girl, only sixteen years of age, and the twain 
were at a party where a number of young folks 
of both sexes were enjoying themselves in the 
good (') old fashioned pawn-playing style. Ev- 
ery girl in the room was called out and kissed ex- 
cept Mrs. B—, the beautiful bride aforesaid, and 
although there was not a youngster present who 
was not dying to taste her lips, they were re- 
strained by the presence of her herculean hus- 
band, who stood regarding the party with a look 
of sullen dissatisfaction. 'T Y mistook the 
cause of his anger, however, for, suddenly rolling 
up his sleeves, he stepped into the middle of the 
room, and in a tone that at once secured marked 
attention, said : 

“Gentlemen, I have been noticing how things 
have been working here for some time—and 
= half satisfied. I don’t want to raise a fuss, 

ut— 

“What's the matter, John?” inquired half a 
dozen voices. ‘What do you mean! Have we 
done anything to hurt your feelings ?”” 

“Yes, you have; all of you have hurt my 
feclings—and I’ve got this to say about it. 
Here’s every gal in the room been kissed mighty 
nigh a dozen times apiece, and there’s my wife, 
who I consider as likely as any on ‘em, has not 
had a single one to-night; and I just tel! vou 
now, if she don’t get as many kisses the balance 
of the time as any gal in the room, the man that 
slights her, has got me to fight—that's all. Now 
go ahead with your plays!’ 

If Mrs. B— was slighted during the balance 
of the evening, we did not know it. As for our- 
selves, we know that John had no fault to tind 
with us individually, for any neglect on our part. 








“THEY WONT PROPOSE!" 


Tt has been agreed by a unanimous conclave 
of mamas that the great problem of modern times 
is to get young ladies marricd. What the cause 
of the scarcity of husbands can be, the maternal 
mind has in vain bent its energies to ascertain. 
Some people say that the cigar is gradually sup- 
plying the place of the companionship after which 
the male heart yearns, without the costly estab 
lishment on which the female heart insists. (rh- 
ers—but those are daughterless, and therefore 
envious matrons—sugyest that the mamas mars 
cried their wares too lustily, and that the com pe 
tition is so keen that the castomers are fanci fal. 
Something of difficulty is necessary to lend to 
the transaction that romantic halo which i re- 
quired to blind the eyes of our too wary yout! to 
its inevitable financial drawbacks. There was a 
time—at least so the poets and our own youthful 
recollections tell as—when love-making had eome- 
thing of the excitement of a chase. But now it 
that runs after Apollo Hunting 
would be very poor fan if the fux were tor 
if the fox 
to chase the hounds madly over hedge and dit 
imploring them to eat him W hatever th K 
planat ion, the consentient gee of cour 8 
spinsters and dowagers attest the fart that the 
men will not propose Celibacy ja receiving 





| year by year into ite cold and cheerlese solitules 


} bumbers of willing, 


| poor on the rich 


Presently be said— | 


waiting, but 
brides. — Sat urday Lieview 


groom es 





The rich 


<-> — 
depend on the poor, as well as the 
The world ie but a mere 
magnificent building; al! the stones gradually 
cemented together. There is no one sulmets by 
himself alone 
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A HEART AFFECTION, 


BY ANS & He MLcre, 
As Moe Catherine Lore walked ep the aist « 


the village charch, two pair of ewes reeted « 
upon her 


ra ‘ m the singers’ enate, and belonged to 


minting! y (hee pair looked over th 
tall, slught, rather handsome voung man I 
haps a handred times during the forenoon se 
vices his eves tarned in the same direction, an 
each time @ pecaliar emile crept ower hie face, « 
vught occurred to him A 
soon as the henediction was pronoeneed, be he 


come pleasing the 


ned down, and cstablished himeclf at the «har: 
door in waiting for her, She came at last 
rather quiet-looking brunette, pretty amd petite 
“Good news, Kitty,” exclaimed the you 
man ore they had gone ton rode 
She looked ap, apparently started from 


revere 

‘What do you mean, Philip! Have 
gained the case t” 

“No, that to come by andbw Tt ie at 


the house, Next moath I hope to pay the | 
cent for it, and then, Kutte—"" He looted 
emilingly 

“ And 
dreamily, 
sleigh, 


slowly by 


then!’ She repeated the wor 
and looked around as a 
with ite splendid span of horses e: 


handeo 


A second time were the eres of 
occupant cast admiringly apon ber fle ret 
in the spirited homes, drove fer owt ato 
then dae 


down the country road to all the glitter aad 


snow to give them a wide ferth 


splonJor of hie new equipage 
Vhilip, 
“they say he i« looking for a yoang wife to 
with him to Florence, where be goes in @ mor 
tame as consal.” 
‘To Italy!" 
“How I should like to go there 
‘LT 've no doubt, the time for that q@ill + 
sometime, Kit. At present we must live 
nomically, eat oar matton and tapioca pated 


“Poor old man,” sand laughin 


said Catherine, with a 


” 


and he happy By and by, when T have geo 
your father's case, and won my way upwar 
fame and fortane, then herrah for the le 
art! We will go in each style, Kitty, that 
Mr. Brandon shall open bis eves and envy: 
said Cath 
“DT ohall! 
alt to enjoy the splendid programme you 
prose 


© And whea that time comes,” 
halt laughingly, half earnestly, 
I should have been born a queen, | 
to have flashed hefore the eyes of envying 
titudes in all the glitter of my gorgeous 
and costly jewels, I have such a lov 
magnificence.” 

“ Whata singular taste, Catherine 1 
like jewels unless they are mementoes. A} 
style of living eaits me, and I shall no 
even Mr. Brandon his splendid span whe 
fairly the owner of a certain gray hore 
Voor Mr. Br. 
Fancy him eating tapioca padding for ec 
By the way, Kitty, shall drive 
to-morrow to look at the house 

She lingered a moment, balancing eo: 
in her mind 

“It will be better to wait. 


which T have my eye. 


wake! 


Perhay 


She paused and Philip gaily filled 
blank 

“ Verbaps, after all, it will not be mi 
fear of that. Only a month's more 
work, and then I shall have paid the le 
upon it, and can afford to take « rest.” 

They came in through the wide fron: 
the old-fashioned mansion, for a handr 
or more the property of the Lore family 

“T used w think, Catherine, 
rich, I would build jart such @ house as: 
is such @ picturesque mansion, full of o! 
and corners, just the abode for a poet 
that is vanity, A young lawyer, just + 
must learn to do with just 
For all that ls! 


if ever 


the world, 
practical things of life 
my time.” 

Catherine looked at him from ander 
rained eyelids, then turned away, her | 
into a scornfal emile 

(ince inside the house, Philip was ee 
by Mr 
apparently eprinkied liberally about in t 


Lore, one of thoee troublesom 
the object of whose birth strikes us ex 
as a profound mystery. Philip groa 
guich, but sabenitted, 
past experience, he knew to be the wise 


a measure wh 


“Heard any more, Phil, about t 
Coming oat eapitally, lent itt W 
Hardwick emart yet, my boy I way 


here a moment, and let us talk ut over 


And seizing Vhilip by 
The young m 


the butter 
dragged him to a seat 
and struggled in hw intolerable chain 
himeelf, th 


more succeeded in freeing 


dangling on the hook of the angler 
‘There is come prospect of eucrese 

At least the led in « 

But even if you gain lt, U fear you 


hate or 


case will be dees 


nothing Gong w law 


expensive” 


“What do I care, Phil’ blaster 
mentor “T've had more cases in 
va are yeare old. It's the excita 


1 ‘so meat and drink to me, my boy, | 
ry of gaming” 

Philip made « last deeporate strugy 
himeelf awey Helfway home he + 


Mr. Brandon, walking baearely ehomg 
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* ny the sit bie gold headed 
etarcd, caw the look of plactd comter 
rich un’e face, and pitie! him from 
heart 

Poor fellow 1" be metered 

praer than J, with bie Ane th 
ow Gee Bat lecwida't carheng 
him not i” And he east o fortis 
be commemwhat withered tat etetety 


fove after Ph resting 
Mr Tree's bemuer, meet } 
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*e, until it seemed to extend through- 
y3 but the young man heard it not; j 
en senseless at the emperor’s feet. 
ery care be taken of him,” said the 
ussia has need of such sons as he, and 
if he is well enough let him be brought 
ce.” 
ed away—the people kneeling as he 
id disappeared. Peterovick was shock- 
ed. He could not be carried to the 
he morrow, but the ezar called at the 
sidence of the young hero’s blind moth- 
vd made inquiries respecting the exiled 
ne youth, and discovered that he had 
nsiderable proprietor—owning many 
that he had been engaged in the con- 
. favor of Constantine, which nearly 
in excluding Nicholas from the sne- 
id but for his prompt and bold action 
e proved fatal to him. The estates of 
rator had been confiscated and his fam- 
1 to poverty—hence young Peterovick 
compelled to app himself to a 
h, as soon as he was old enongh to 
vis living, and to support his blind old 
His father he did not recollect, as he 
so young at the time of his banish- 
ut it had ever been the youth’s heart- 
to see his father free for his mother’s 








1e ezar stood within the humble dwel)- 5 
the bed of the gallant youth. He took i 
and spoke to him kindly. "8 


ase has gone forth which provides for 
liate liberation and return of your fath- 
sid.“ Have you nought else to ask ?” 
the women whom I took from the 

nuilding—are they safe ?” 

and doing well. Have you nought else 


ing, sire; but I have this to say. Hence- 
if 1 live—and until I die, Russia has no 
_ al son—your majesty no more loyal sub- 
Peterovick Ivan, and I will answer for 
Ad 
you must live,” replied the czar. “I 
‘ford to lose such children as thou. And 
\ crave no further boon, I must speak 
The estates of your father are restored. 
her of so brave a son cannot be a bad 
fe was mistaken. Let his future atone 
past. Let that be forgotten. You must 
hence with your mother. I have pro- 
r you a residence, and as soon as you 
, you will present yourself at the palace 
.aiform of a lieutenant of the imperial 
Do your duty, and intrust your future 


zar left a purse of gold on the table and 
4, before the grateful youth could speak 
‘ks. Peterovick lingered long onhis sick- 
lis father returned from Siberia before he 
tirely recovered ; but he did recover, and 
veriod of my visit to St. Petersburg, was 
un in the imperial guard, and high in 
f the Czar Nicholas. 








KISS OR FIGHT. 


»xchange tells a story of a country party 
A stalwart young rustic, who was known 
midable operator in a “ free fight,” had 
tried a blooming and beautiful country 

‘aly sixteen years of age, and the twain 
a party where a number of young folks 
sexes were enjoying themselves in the 
) old fashioned pawn-playing style. Ev- 
in the room was called out and kissed ex- 

rs. B—, the beautiful bride aforesaid, and 

ch there was not a youngster present who 

i dying to taste her lips, they were re- 

\ by the presence of her herculean hus- 





vho stood regarding the party with a look 
i dissatisfaction. They mistook the 
f his an; 


rt, however, for, suddenly rolling 
sleeves, he stepped into the middle of the 
ind in a tone that at once secured marked 


n, é 

‘ntlemen, I have been noticing how things 
een working here for some time—and I 
alf satisfied. I don’t want to raise a fuss, 


“hat’s the matter, John?” inquired half a 
voices. ‘What do you mean? Have we 
inything to hurt your feelings ?”’ 
3, you have; all of you tee hurt my 
s—and I’ve got this to say about it. 
every gal in the room been kissed mighty 
dozen times apiece, and there’s my wife, 
consider as likely as any on ‘em, has not 
single one to-night; and I just tell you 
‘she don’t get as many kisses the balance 
time as any gal in the room, the man that 
» her, has got me to fight—that’s all. Now 
vad with your plays !’ 
irs. B— was slighted during the balance 
evening, we did not know it. As for our- 
we know that John had no fault to tind 
s individually, for any neglect on our part. 





“ THEY WONT PROPOSE!” 


as been agreed by a unanimous conclave 
mas that the great problem of modern times 
et young ladies marricd. hat the cause 
scarcity of husbands can be, the maternal 
has in vain bent its energies to ascertain. 
people say that the cigar is gradually sup- 
: the place of the companionship after which 
ale heart yearns, without the costly estab- 
ent on which the female heart insists. Orh- 
but those are daughterless, and therefore 
as matrons—suggest that the mamas have 
their wares too lustily, and that the compe- 
is so keen that the customers are fanciful. 
thing of ditticulty is necessary to lend to 
ransaction that romantic halo which is re- 
1 to blind the eyes of our too wary youth to 
evitable financial drawbacks. There was a 
—at least so the poets and our own youthful 
ections tell us—when love-making had some- 
ot the excitement of a chase. But now it 
iphne that runs after Apollo. Hunting 
tbe very poor fun if the fox were to meet 
ounts half way—or rather, if the fox were 
ise the hounds madly over hedge and ditch, 
ring them to eat him. Whatever the ex- 
‘tion, the consentient groans of countless 
ters and dowagers attest the fact that the 
will not propose. Celibacy is receiving 
by year into its cold and cheerless solitudes 
vers of willing, waiting, but groomless 
s.— Saturday Review. 








ie rich depend on the poor, as well as the 
on the rich. The world is but a mere 
iticent building; all the stones gradually 
nted together. There is no one subsists by 


cif alone. 
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A HEART AFFECTION, | 
coresonromareon | 

BY ANNE 8. DEBLOIS, | 
soveceenonsedies | 

As Miss Catherine Lore walked up the aisle of 
the village church, two pair of eyes rested ad- 
miringly upon her. One pair looked over the 
railing from the singers’ seats, and belonged toa 
tall, slight, rather handsome young man. Per- 
haps a hundred times during the forenoon ser- 
vices his eyes turned in the same direction, and 
each time a peculiar smile crept over his face, as | 
some pleasing thought occurred to him. As | 
soon as the benediction was pronounced, he hur- 
ried down, and established himself at the church 
door in waiting for her. She came at last, a 
rather quiet-looking brunette, pretty and petite. 

“Good news, Kitty,” exclaimed the young 

re they had gone ten rods. 
looked up, apparently startled from a 
reverie. 

“What do you mean, Philip? Have we 
gained the case t” % 

“No, that is to come by-and-by. It is about 
the house. Next month I hope to pay the last | 
cent for it, and then, Kitty—’’ He looked up | 
smilingly. 

“And then!’ She repeated the words, 
dreamily, and looked around as a handsome 
sleigh, with its splendid span of horses went 
slowly by. A second time were the eyes of the | 
occupant cast admiringly upon her. He reined | 
in the spirited horses, drove far out into the | 
snow to give them a wide berth, then dashed | 
down the country road in all the glitter and the 
splendor of his new equipage. 

“Poor old man,” said Philip, laughingly, 
“they say he is looking for a young wife to take 
with him to Florence, where he goes in a month’s 
time as consul.” 

“To Italy!” said Catherine, with a sigh. 
“ How I should like to go there.” 

“T’ve no doubt, the time for that will come 
sometime, Kit. At present we must live eco- 
nomically, eat our mutton and tapioca puddings, 
and be happy. By-and-by, when I have gained 
your father’s case, and won my way upwards to 
fame and fortune, then hurrah for the land of 
art! We will go in such style, Kitty, that poor 
Mr. Brandon shall open his eyes and envy us.” 

“ And when that time comes,” said Catherine, 
half laughingly, half earnestly, “I shall be too 
old to enjoy the splendid programme you pro- 
pose. Ishould have been born a queen, Philip, 
to have flashed before the eyes of envying mul- 
titudes in all the glitter of my gorgeous robes 
and costly jewels, I have such a love for 
magnificence.” 

“ What a singular taste, Catherine. I don’t 
like jewels unless they are mementoes. A simple 
style of living suits me, and I shall not envy 
even Mr. Brandon his splendid span when I am 
fairly the owner of a certain gray horse upon 
which I have my eye. Poor Mr. Brandon! 
Fancy him eating tapioca pudding for economy’s 
sake! By the way, Kitty, shall I drive you out 
to-morrow to look at the house ?” 

She lingered a moment, balancing something 
in her mind. 

“Tt will be better to wait. 
all—” 

She paused and Philip gaily filled up the 
blank. 

“ Perhaps, after all, it will not be mine. No 
fear of that. Only a month’s more of hard 
work, and then I shall have paid the last cent 
upon it, and can afford to take a rest.” 

They came in through the wide front door of 
the old-fashioned mansion, for a hundred years 
or more the property of the Lore famiiy. 

“T used to think, Catherine, if ever I were 
rich, I would build just such a house as this. It 
is such a picturesque mansion, full of odd nooks 
and corners, just the abode for a poet. But all 
that is vanity. A young lawyer, just rising in 
the world, must learn to do with just the bare 
practical things of life. For all that I shall bide 
my time.” 

Catherine looked at him from under her half- 
raised eyelids, then turned away, her lips curled 
into a scornfal smile. 

Once inside the house, Philip was seized upon 
by Mr. Lore, one of those troublesome people, 
apparently sprinkled liberally about in the world, 
the object of whose birth strikes us continually 
as a profound mystery. Philip groaned in an- 
guish, but submitted, a measure which, from 
past experience, he knew to be the wisest. 

“Heard any more, Phil, about the case? 
Coming out capitally, isn’t it? We'll make 
Hardwick smart yet, my boy. I say, sit down 
here a moment, and let us talk it over.’’ 

And seizing Philip by the button-hole, he 
dragged him to a seat. The young man writhed 
and struggled in his intolerable chains, but no 
more succeeded in freeing himself, than a worm 
dangling on the hook of the angler. 

“There is some prospect of success, Mr. Lore. 
At least the case will be decided in a few weeks. 
But even if you gain it, I fear you will obtain 
little or nothing. Going to 
expensive.” 

“ What do I care, Phil?” blustered his tor- 
mentor. “I’ve had more cases in court than 
you are years old. It’s the excitement, I like. 
I:’s meat and drink to me, my boy, let alone the 
glory of gaining.” 

Philip made a last desperate struggle, and tore 
himself away. Halfway home he encountered 
Mr. Brandon, walking leisurely along, gracefully 
swinging in the air his gold headed cane. Philip 
stared, saw the look of placid content upon the 
rich man’s face, and pitied him from his inmost 
heart. 

“ Poor fellow!” he muttered; “ he thinks he 
is happier than J, with his fine things, and his 
new office. But I wouldn't exchange places with 
him, not I.” And he cast a furtive glance after 
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law is very 
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“What in the world, Kitty, does the old gen- 
tleman want here ?"’ was his first question as he 


| threw himself with his usual impetuosity into 4 


chair. 

“He has some business with father, I pre- 
sume.” And Catherine walked carelessly over 
to the window, looked out and caught the part- 
ing bow and smile of their late guest. 

Philip followed her a minute too late. ‘“ No 
danger of his dying of apoplexy,” was his smil- | 
ing comment. “I call him a gilded skeleton, 
grim but courtly. I dare say, however, some 
tair lady may be found for whom wealth and | 
that mystic word Italy may have charms potent | 
enough to induce her to become Mrs. Brandon.” | 

“T overheard him teling father that his family | 
were long-lived,” said Catherine, rather in- | 
appropriately 

“Bless you,” was the merry answer, “the 
Brandons never die—they are no ordinary race | 
—from time immemorial it has been a point of | 
etiquette in the family for its members to grad- 
ually wither and blow away. It is against their 
principles to perish in the common, vulgar man- 
ner. Mr. Brandon there will never die, as my 
father and grandfather did.” 

“ How?” 

“Ot heart disease, dropping down without a 
moment’s warning. A sudden excitement, some 
mysterious blow, the going forth of an inscru- 
table decree and all is over. It is a strange 
disease.” 

“I don’t know,” was the musing response, 
“whether I should prefer to die suddenly, or 
live forever. I think the latter, if all life’s wants 
could be gratified. Then the Brandons live a 
long time?” 

“ Forever, I said. The very name of Bran- 
don is a passport to long life. If you want to 
grow old and never die, Kitty, marry Mr. Bran- 
don. Even those who come into the family, so 
the silly tradition runs, cannot die like other 
mortals.” 

After this came snow, snatches of white storm 
and leaden clouds, day after day, until the buried 
fields and groaning trees could bear no more. It 
was the snow storm of the season, but it yielded 
after awhile. First the pale sun looked feebly 
out from a rift in the white heavens, then one 
day it burst forth in all its ancient glory, and dis- 
sipated a portion of that languor and dreariness 
which had crept into every household. 

Some one from among the fun-loving spirits of 
the country village had conceived a famous idea 
in these days of storm, namely, that of private 
theatricals. The idea once promulgated, became 
popular. There was an abundance of talent, if 
not of costumes, in the village. In regard to the 
latter matter, the young people almost despaired, 
when suddenly Mr. Brandon, like a good-natured 
Croesus, appeared to their rescue, and opened to 
their astonished eyes inexhaustible mines. He 
displayed piles on piles of old finery, grand old 
robes of velvet and silk, costly laces yellowed 
with age, strange head dresses, sabres with 
jewelled hilts, rare old vases, indeed specimens 
of all the magnificence of former generations. 

They saw only to admire, and Mr. Brandon’s 
offer was speedily accepted. That gentleman 
himself seemed ubiqui , as iastic and 
eager as any of his young friends in the new 
scheme, and anxious to see it perfected ere he 
turned his steps towards the capital where final 
orders aweited him, previous to his sailing for 
Europe. 

There was much hurry, much preparation, 
many consultations, and inevitable confusion. 
In the midst of it all Catherine Lore lived a life 
of strange silence, listening, but rarely talking 
upon the great topic, now and then disappearing 
suddenly, and keeping herself secluded for an 
entire day, then flashing before the eyes of Philip 
and Mr. Brandon in some new and more fasci- 
nating phase of beauty. 

Philip kept himself d with b 5 
looked rather worn, but happy, and in his leisure 
moments, few and precious as they were, re- 
hearsed his part for the coming exhibition. 

The drama in question was to be enacted the 
night before Mr. Brandon’s departure for Wash- 
ington. The theatre, a great wide room in Mr. 
Lore’s house, which had been titted up for the 
occasion, was sufficiently large to ac i 
all the expected guests. Everything had thus 
far been admirably planned, and carried out, 
thanks to Mr. Brandon’s generous offer of means, 
and the army of skilful and indefatigable 
workers. 

The evening for the performance came at last, 
a cloudy, dull night, prophetic of a storm. 
Catherine, in her dressing-room had donned her 
queenly robes and now stood dreamily surveying 
herself in the glass, previous to descending to 
the green-room. At last she aroused herself and 
slipped down the wide old-fashioned stairs. Mr. 
Brandon, a privileged intruder, stood talking 
graciously to a young actor, but hearing her light 
step, turned about and advanced towards her 
with a bland smile. 

There was at the same moment a slight com- 
motion in the wide entry, but it failed to deviate 
Mr. Brandon, who saw nothing but Catherine, 
magnificent in her heavy robe of crimson velvet 
and costly laces. 











Her eyes had caught a deeper 
light, they shone as they had never done before, 
and cheeks and lips reddened with a richer 
bloom. 

Philip, standing in the doorway, his outer coat 
whitened with the new-fallen snow, also saw and 
was charmed into silence. 

“Shall I congratulate the heroine upon her 
superb appearance !”’ said Mr. Brandon, with his 
perpetual smile. 

“Tt is no matter,” was the reply. 

« Allow me to make one suggestion,” he re- 
sumed, placidly, as he took from his pocket a 
small box. ‘“ A queen should have jewels, and 


| late and flurried, he saw nothing to remind him 


of it but the jewels themselves, rare brilliants, 
which darted a thousand flashing glances at him 
as he observed with what grace and freedom 
from embarrassment Catherine wore them. 
“Plague take the old gentleman and his 
jewels! What did he bring them here for? 
The Brandon diamonds, indeed!” And he 
sniffed the air with a mixture of mock anger and 
contempt. ‘But I can’t quarrel with any one 


to-night, Kitty, 1am so happy. I have such a 


budget of good news for you.” 

She motioned him to delay the telling of it. 
And indeed there was no time now, for the room 
was speedily crowded with the actors, among 
whom Philip was an immense favorite. There 
were twenty culls for him from as many different 
places. In the midst of it all, Mr. Lore put his 
head inside the door. 

“Phil, I say, can’t you come here and tell me 
something more about that matter! You were 
in such a terrible hurry, just now, I couldn’t take 
in more than half you said.” 


I am going to be stabbed by your daughter pres- 
ently. After that, if I survive the operation—” 

“'m afraid you wont,” interrupted Mr, Bran- 
don, facetiously. 

There was a general laugh, in the midst of 
which Mr. Lore shut the door with a bang, and 
went away discontentedly. Philip’s good heart 
smote him. Because this man was old and dis- 
agreeable, and counted a bore by everybody, he 
at least could afford to be gertle and obliging to 
him. He opened the entry door. 

“JT will come as soon as possible, Mr. Lore, 
and tell you all about it. In half an hour's time, 
perhaps.”’ 

It was more than any other one there would 
have done, but Philip thought nothing of it. 

“ Have you seen Catherine’s dagger?” asked 
a court lady near athand. “It is misluid, and 
I'm afraid it wont be found in time.” 

“Describe it!” said Philip, striking 
attitude. 

“ Nonsense; you know well enough. It is 
that belonging to Mr. Brandon, with the jewelled 
hilt.” 

“Ts the man made of jewels ?” was his mut- 
tered question, as he too fell to hunting for the 
missing article. 

“Bad luck, Phil,” said the doctor, Philip’s 
dearest friend, “here’s the weapon wrapped in 
your overcoat, its point penetrating through num- 
berless folds. It is an ill omen, quoting from 
witch lore, boding misfortune and death. Take 
care of yourself, Phil.” 

Philip laughed and moved away. There was 
a sudden movement, as the actors who were to 
take part in the first scene went out from the 
room. Barely five minutes had passed when 
Philip’s turn came. His handsome face, his 
grace of manner, his unusual vivacity, his really 
excellent acting, made him popular with the 
spectators from the first moment. He went off 
from the stage, followed by the plaudits of the 
company. 

Scene succeeded scene. At last there came an 
interval of rest, when the green-room was com- 
paratively deserted. Then Philip, 
flushed with drew Catheri 
corner for a few moments’ quiet chat. 

“Now for the good news, Kit, I have been so 
anxious to tell you all the evening. And first 
and foremost, the case is gained. I hope you 
will not call it vanity, if I say I have worked 
hard for it.” 

Catherine lifted her eyes. 
from it?” 

“ Nothing at all, except the honor, which your 
father seems to think sufficient comp i 





his facg 
into a 





“ And what results 


“ Excuse me, sir, but it is impossible just now. | 


# 


FLARE OF CUR UNIGN? ++: 


raised 

| sound. 

“ Dead!" he murmared, with an awestrack 

look. ‘Poor Phil! Some mysterious disease 

of the heart, doubtless.”’ 

In truth, Philip was taking his long rest. 

titel 

DISGRACED HER FAMILY. 


A traveller in the State of Illinois, some vears 
ago, came to a very lone hat on the prairies, Near 
Cairo, and then halted. He went into the house 
of logs. It was a wretched affair, with an empty 
packing box for a table, while two or three old 
chairs and disabled stools graced the reception 
room, the dark walls of which were turther orna- 

| mented by a display of dirty tin ware and a 
broken delf article or two. The woman was 
erying in one corner, and the man, with tears in 
his eyes and a pipe in his mouth, sat on a stoo!, 

| with his dirty arm resting on his knees, and bis 
| sorrowful-looking head supported by the palms 
| of his hands. Not a word greeted the interloper. 
| “Well,” he said, “vou seem to be in awfal 
| trouble here. What's up.” 
| 
| 
| 


Philip's arm. It fell with a heavy 


“QO, we are most crazed, neighbor,’ said the 
woman, “ and we aint got no patience to see folks 
a” 


“That's all right,” says the visitor, not much 
taken aback by this} olite rebutf; “but can L be 
of any service to you in all this trouble «’ 
| “Well, we have lost our gal; our Sal's gone 
| Off and left us,” said the man, in sad tones of 
| despair. 

“Ah, do you know what induced her to leave 
you?” remarked the new arrival. 

“ Well, we can’t say, stranger, as how she's so 
far lost as to be induced, but then she’s gone and 
disgraced us,” remarked the atllicted father. 

“Yes, neighbor, and not as [ should say it, as 
her mother, but there warn’t a pootier gal in the 
West than our Sal; she’s gone and brought ruin 
on us and on her own head now,” followed the 
atHicted mother. 

“ Who has she gone with ?” asked the visitor. 

“Well, there’s the trouble. The gal could 
have done well, and might have married Martin 
Kehoe, a capital shoemaker, who, althouzh he's 
got but one eye, plays the flute in a lively man- 
her, and earns a good living. Then look what a 
lite she has deserted. She was here surrounded 
by all the luxury in the country,” said the 
father. 

“Yes, who knows what poor Sal will have to 
eat, drink or wear now?’ And the old woman 
groaned. 

“ And who is the fellow that has taken her 
from you to lead her into such misery ¢” quoth 
the stranger. 

“Why, she’s gone off and got married to a 
critter called an editor, as lives in the village, 
and goodness only knows how they are to earn a 
livin’ !’"—Jilinois Herald. 





THE ABORIGINES OF AUSTRALIA. 


The corroberry, or nocturnal native dance, be- 
gins soon after dark, by moonlight, or illuminated 
by alarge tire. Like the national romaika dance 
of the modern Greeks, it is danced only by the 
men, who brandish their weapons, and make 
many other pantomimic movements, which are 
quite unintelligible to Europeans; whilst the 
women sit round in a circle and sing a most ex- 
traordinary musical accompaniment of a dolefal 
and melancholy complexion, to which they beat 
time with their boomerangs, and, I must add, 
with the most admirable precision. As far as 
can be understood, the subjects alluded to in these 
dances and music are the current topics of the 
day, which some of themimprovise with, it must 
be confessed, considerable talent—a spirit of im- 
itation and mimicry being one of their few na- 
tional characteristics—and they have a great turn 
for imitating whatever strikes them as novel or 
ridiculous. especially the voice, gait, and move- 
ments of Eurepeans. The way in which they 
parody in their coroberry the chattering manner 
and quicksilver grimaces of the Chinese would be 
applauded in any other country, and is the more 
striking as it affurds such a contrast to the habit- 
ual quiet and suber demeanor of their own na- 
tional character. It requires, however, all the 
usual local accompaniments of the aboriginal 
forest, with its gigantic trees, the midnight tires, 
and the wild excitement of the numerous assem- 
blage, to make the corroberry an imposing spec- 
tacle; deprive it of these, and it becomes poor 
and tame.—Australian and New Zealand (iaztte. 





Everything else has been swallowed up in the 
expenses, which are enormous.” 

“Well?” 

“ And what is of far more consequence, that 
much-talked-of house is now fairly mine. It 
shall be furnished before the wedding day, neatly 
and prettily as you would like it. When will 
that day be, Kitty ?” 

There was no reply. He grasped a fold of the 
crimson robe, and looked into her face with 
laughing eyes. 

“The truth is, Catherine, I never have a mo- 
ment scarcely to see you now. But there is a 
rest in store forme. When shall I come, Kitty ? 
To-morrow ?” 

She aroused herself, slowly arose to her full 
height, and dropped him a profound courtesy. 

“ Any time you please, sir. My husband and 
myself will be glad to see you whenever you 
come to Florence, where we propose to reside.” 

“Most delighted, Mr. Philip, most delighted, 
I assure you,” interposed Mr. Brandon, looking 
over Catherine’s shoulder with his usual hateful 
smile. ‘ Mrs. Brandon and myself will be only 
too happy to receive a visit from you.” 

The crimson fold dropped from Philip’s yield- 
ing grasp. Above the mocking flash of the 
jewels, he saw only the cold, glittering, stony 
eyes, and for a moment he too seemed turned to 
stone. Then a hurried step startled them. 

“Philip, Catherine, it is time. Hurry, they 
are waiting!” 

They glided upon the stage, and began their 
tasks. At first Philip’s solemn mien struck a 
chill to the hearts of all, so at variance was it 
with his former vivacity. Then a hash came 
over the spectators, as they breathlessly watched 
the progress of the play. Catherine moved me- 
chanically, Philip like one, who for the time be- 
ing, was swallowed up in his own acting. 

At last the vengeful queen drew forth the dag- 
ger, with its jewelled hilt and polished steel. 
There was a swift thrust, Philip threw up his 
arms, a part of the well acted drama, and fell 
back motionless. 





There was a moment's silence, 
the silence of relief, and then tumultuous ap- 





although Miss Lore’s appearance can scarcely be 





the somewhat withered but stately and polished | 


gentleman. 
Two days after, Philip, rushing like a whirl- 
wind into Mr. Lore’s house, met Mr. Brandon 


face to face as the latter edged himself towards | 


The 
young man opened wide his great eyes, favored 
Mr. Brandon with a distant bow, and passed on. 


the door, followed by his voluble host. 


improved, yet perhaps she will not refuse to 
honor me by wearing for this evening the Bran- 
don diamonds.” 

Catherine took a step forward, saw them lying 
upon their downy bed, then stretched out her 


hand for them. 





Thank you; they are magnificent.” 


Tt was a by play, oc 





apying but 





a mo- | 
| ment’s time, and when Philip stepped in, rather ! 


planse. The curtain began to drop slowly, but 
caught half way, and displayed beneath, to the 
eyes of the wondering spectators an unexpected 
tableau. 
| The queen, in all her glittering splendor, knelt 
| by the body of her victim, and gazed upon it with 
stony eyes. Minute after minute passed away, 
and then a feeling of horror began to stir the 
company. The doctor sprang across the benches 
and leaped upon the stage, then knelt down and 


| 


Housetvife’s Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
A delicate Dessert. 

Here is a dessert which might be prepared in camp 
during these war times :-- Lay half a dozen crackers in a 
tureen; pour enough boiling water over them to cover 
them. Ina few minutes they will be swollen to three or 
four times their original size. Now grate losf sugar and 
alittle nutmeg over them, and dip on enough sweet 
cream to make a nice sauce; and you have 4 delicious 
and simple dersert that will rest lightly upon the stomach 
—and it is so ensily prepared. Leave out the cream. and 
it is a valuable recipe for sick-room cookery i 


To ascertain if a Bed be damp or not. 

After the bed is warmed, put a glass globe in hetween 
the sheets; and if the bed be damp, in a few minutes 
drops of wet will appear in the inside of the glass = This 
is of great consequence to be attended to in travelling. aa 
many persons have laid the foundation of incurable dis- 
orders by sleeping in a damp bed. 





Veal Stuffing. 

Chop half a pound of suet, put it in a basin with three- 
quarters of a pound of bread-crumbs, a teaspoonful of 
salt, a quarter of pepper, a little thyme, or lemon-peel 
chopped, and three whole eggs; mi+ well, and use where 
directed. A pound of bread-crumbs and one more egg 
may be used ; it will make it cut firmer 





Muffins. 

Melt three epoonsful of butter in three pints of new 
milk. Add three beaten eggs and a tea‘poontul of salt, 
when quite cold Stirin flour to make a batter as thick 
as you can well stir Add two tablespoonsful of fresh 
yeast, then cover, and allow it to rise. 
bake ia muffia-rings. 


When quite light, 


Stove Cement. 

Cracks or joints in astove may be easily closed in a 
moment with @ composi ing of j-ashes and 
common salt, made into @ paste with a little water, plat 
tered over the crack. The effect is equally certain 
whether the stove be hot or cold 








To clean tainted Barrels. 

The best method of cleaning tainted barrels ie to put 
one peck of chareoa! and one teacup of saleratus into each 
barrel, fill them up with boiling water, cover tight. and 
let them stand until cold 


Poached Eggs. 
Have some satted boiling water in a pan, brevk the eee 


carefully one at a time in a murer, 10 a# not to divtert 









the yolk, and ¢lip them into the water. When the # lite 
is set through they are done. Take them up nicely on ® 
small platter warmed 

To preserve Eggs. 

Eggs may be preserved for any length of time by «8 
clading therm from the air. One of th tar . 
est methods of doing th is to pack ther n clean dry 
salt. in barrels or tubs, and to place them in s cro! aod 





dry situation 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
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THE WANDERING GUERKRILLA © 
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tory when Iturbide aeurped tupert 


fating a reign of tyreumy that drove the propir t 
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power has 





ba ed him from the country 
adventure and hair breadth escapes from danger 
Written expressly for us by SVLVANUB CORE Ja 
or, Tue Nearoutas Bas 


birt A Tale of Love and Pride This t# One of the 
ost captivating of all the stories of the road and ! 
way which we have ever published Original tm cor 
ception, and dazzling in ite plot, the present ts the 
areca edition. and the demand remains unatated 
Written for us by LIBEL TRNANT MURKAY 
THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or Tre Sours 
Bascetets This romance of the south of Bogland ts 
ove of the most deeply toteresting jo our cethee Its 
locidents are portrayed with vivid power and kill and 
it delineates scemes of thrilling efleet Ite clmracters 
are warked by a dashiug velo of originality, avd the 
denouement ie bighly characteristic and lifelike 
Written expressly for us by Mayor F © HUNTER 
THE LADY IMOGEN: or, The Waece asp tee Crise 
This tale of Revolutionary times ts one of those wort 
valied sea-stortes for which the late Prot logrebam was 
so popular It is told tn bis happiest vein, and ite char 
acters are portrayed with marvellous lifelike efleet 
Written for us by ..Paor Jo MH INGRAHAM 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, Tua Fats or Sas 
Juan p Uttoa. A Tale of the Mervcan War Thies vivid 
tale of the late war with Mexico ts om@ of the most miele 
dramatic we bave ever published = It i* also truthful 
to the history and actors of this stirring perted of our 
modero experience Its suther enjoyed extraordinary 
facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to 
the production of his captivating story 
Written for us by Cart CHARLES B. AVERILI 
THE VOLUNTEER: or. Tue Mary oF Montrart 
This is w capital miutary story of the late Mexic 
splendidly illustrated by fine original engraving 
forming ove of the mest attractive tales in 
list. General Taylor figures truthfully in the che, 
of the story, and the characters are real individusi- 
Written expressly for us by . NED BUNTLINE 
E KNIGHT OF LEON: or, Tue Monancn s Laer 
TES wR all the stories which Mr. Cobb has produced, 
we think this the most artistic aud interesting. trace 
ful, intensely absorbing, full of life and action, it patots 
the tableaux of its plot with all the fire that Moortah 
and Spanish history inspire. This story would renoer 
any author's name famous 
Written expressly for us by. BYLVANUS COBB, Jn 
KING: or, Tue Caows AND THE SWORD 
This romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Camp, 
is replete with adventure, combining the strangest turps 
of furtune and the most startling perils and waren 
Written for us by. ....... FRANCIS A DURIVAGE 
ADVENTURER : or, Tae Wreck on tHe Inptan 
Ockan. This capital story of the land and sea ie de- 
cidedly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and has received the compiiment of being 
re published in England. It is elegantly illustrated, 
and absorbingly interesting from the first to the Inst 
page of the story. The opening scene gives us the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the life 
Written for us by .. ... LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tue iestoration 
The locale of this absorbing romance lies in France and 
Spain, at points tamiliar to the accomplished author, 
who has but lately returned from Europe, whither he 
has been in the employment of our goverpment. This 
thrilling «tory alone would make any writer famour 
Written for us by MAJOR F.C. HUNTER 
THE IN : or, Lirzon Tue Wine. This famous 
sen = hy EF, to its seventh edition—and to all 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will afford uliar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vividness of 
the descriptions are unsurpassed, the favorite author 
having surpassed himself in this delightful story of the 
sea and its romantic associations P 
Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
THE CHINESE JUGG ; or, Tut Granpee’s PLot 
This is a story of the Celestial Empire, and in a vein of 
romance highly interesting, furn many illustra- 
tions of Chinese life and habits, while the plot of the 
story js brimming with novel and startling incident 
Written expressly for us by. . SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 
THE RUINED ABBEY: or, Tue Girseys or Forest 
Hitt. This is a tale of the olden time. during the reign 
of Charles I1., when portions of England, especially in 
the county of Kent, were the locale of the wandering 
gipseys, whose life habite and customs area theme of 
never-failing incident and adventure. It is fresh with 
all the vigor of lifelike delineation. 
Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 
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REVENGER: or, Tue Pirate Kine or tae 
Frokipas ‘This tale of the Gulf and its irinnds is one 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life 
at a period when a deadly conflict was maintained be 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirntes 
who infested the seas in its vieinity some three centu- 
ries ago. Written for us by.. .. NED BUNTLINE 
TAINEER: or, Tae Wiip Curertain. A 
TRE Mouprar This ix a highly interesting story of by- 
ne times, depicting scenes of thrilling Interest pecu- 
jar to the period of history which it deseribes It in 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividness 
of which has given him such vast popularity. This 
tale has been transiated inte French, and also re-pub- 
lished in London. By........ SYLVANUS COBB, Je 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dixotr tut Bace- 
woopsMaN. A vivid story of Kast and West, unrivalled 
in plot and character he present is the eleventh edi- 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the best selling book we have ever issued from this es- 
tablichment, and the one which the author considers 
his best. By....... LIEUTENANT MUKRAY. 
DEBRAND: or, Tue Buccanexe any THe Canpi- 
= ERR Sicilian story of Sea and Shore ix one of 
striking interest, and the plot is happily conceived and 
skilfully carried out. The present i the fi/th edition of 
this famous tale, the plot cf which was never excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous narrative 
Written expressly for us by.. AUSTIN C. BURDICK 
THE UNKNOWN MASK: or, Tar Bete or Manip 
The scene of this story is laid in the gay capital of Spain, 
and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
ofa thrilling nature. Asa tale of love anid intrigue, it 
has tew equals. Lieutenant Murray is the mort euc- 
cessful delineator of the*affections whe has written in 
the present century. Editions of this story have beem 
issued both in Spanish and French. 
Written for us by....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
THE FOUNDLING: or, Heamions of Sr Antoine. 
This Romance of the Continent deptets scenes of « thrill- 
ing character in the cities of Pans and Venice during 
the middle of the last century. It will be remembered 
that Major Hanter was rent abroad by the War Depart 
ment of the United States o few years since op ® tourcf 
observation among European fortifications, and it war 
during this foreign service that oad facts of this story 
were obtained in France and Italy : 
Written expressly for ue by. Mason F.C HUNTER 
THE 8 GAND: or. Taz (ump ov tHe 
HE GIPSEY aa no the life of the wandering 
zincali, in the heart of Sunny Spain It ie the mont 
fascinating story of gipsey life ever publiched im this 
country, and though truthful co life, ie yet mort etart 
ling in many of ite absorbing chapters ; 
Written expressly for us by. Da. J H KOBINSON 
TYRE: of. Tue Onacte any its 
THE ARMORER OF 7 of ancient Tyre le one of the 
most popular of Cobb's stories, and paints a very glow- 
ing picture of life in thet juxarious city. It has been 
dramatized and played in nearly every theatre in this 
country and hae passed through three editions in Low 
don. The present ie the fowrternta edithon whieh we 
have published’ By RYLVANUS COBB Je 
+ or, THe Russias aNd Cimcassias 
TVAN Jas SER highly graphic tale of iit do 
mestic and militery, in Kuewls Tarkey and Chreeerta 
Written expressly for us by Al STINC. BURDICK 
or, Tae Beecasees oF Tar Gir 
CAPTAIN BELT | the Bea « he #hore Thir ir on 
other of those graphic sea stories for which our author 
Mice Or we by F CLINTON RARRINOTON 
: or, Tas Comertpatons oF (cpa 
Fe ee ea ae os aod the Bive oe Keb 
aiventure and in Caben life, of « revolutionary chere 
Mr Barrington war for a conshlersiie perid in 
the government sertice of Spain. end he hae lait the 
plot of this bes atifal tale in the Gem of the Carihhean 
Writtenforusby F ¢ LINTON BAKKINGTUS 
: or, Tue Becnets oF THe ' cast 
THE SMUGGLER: to be Cobbs erectest and beet 
novelette. full to the brim « f startling sad vivid [life 
and containing @ moet iwtensely interesting pit It 
has heen compared to Maryatt's beet see novel and tne 
reached serra edithome It lp e captivating tae fren 
beginning toend = By BYLVANUS® COER. Je 
THE DANCING STAR: or. Tue furvctrs © 
This i+ @ story of 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union. | 
TEARS. 


Now we'll see the passion-drops 
Quickly wending down her cheek ; 

No sweet word their fowing stops— 
Such times, if ever, women weep. 


A cruel tone has stirred the tide 
Of depthless waters in her heart ; 

All other tones had failed beside, 
The impetuous ebbing to impart. 


Women weep, and well they may, 

When men, indifferent, pierce the breast : 
No cry so sad from day to day, 

As that from woman's sharp unrest. 


TIME. 

Before my breath, like blazing flax. 

Man and his marvels pass away ; 
And changing empires wane and wax, 

Are founded, flourish and decay. 
Rederm mine hours, the space is brief, 

While in my glass the sand grains shiver, 
And measureless thy joy or grief, 

When time and thee shali part forever! 

Six W. Scorrt. 


UNADVISED CONTEMPT. 
Before scorning a man investigate thou him, 
For some contain « mine ot harm, yet do not blab it; 
Pass not with careless step across the thicket dim ; 
Beware! an 6mpty « tiger may inhabit. 
From Tas Persian. 


PRECEPT WITHOUT PRACTICE. 
Who learns and learns, but acts not what he knows, 


Is one who ploughs and ploughs, but never sows. 
From tae Hinpv. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE ASSASSIN. 
A SKETCH OF ITALIAN TRAVEL. 








BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 

Ir only needs the experience of extended trav- 
el, to confirm a theory, as strange as true—that 
in the ratio that Nature has bestowed upon any 
country bold and striking objects of scenery, has 
she also stocked it with a class of simple-minded, 
unambitious people, strangers alike to the com- 
forts and elegancies of a more artificial existence. 
And truthful as I believe the proposition to be, 
it is, nevertheless open to its exceptions; no- 
where are more bitter passions discoverable, than, 
in occasional instances, in the breasts of just such 
a population as that above referred to. Both 
ideas were suggested, most effectually, to my 
mind, by. the events of one memorable hour of a 
tour in Central Italy. 

The mid-morning of a glorious Italian sum- 
mer day found me upon one of those beautiful 
grassy slopes which lie at the feet of, and are 
overshadowed by the beetling crags of the mid- 
die Apennines. Nature was very near me, in 
her most awful and sublime aspects, so stern, so 
dark and silent were the gigantic peaks which 
lifted up their serrated forms to the cloudiess skies 
of the morning, seeming the trusty warders of 
the land. The spectacle which they presented 
was truly awe-inspiring ; and it was easy to fan- 
cy that the beams of the sun, so clear and bright 

Isewhere, rested ly upon the sides of 
the mountain, after striving in vain to enter the 
sheltered vales between, as if fearful of a repulse! 

Lost in the contemplation of the prospect, I 
had no eyes for other spectacles ; but as the or- 
gans of hearing are almost uniformly open to ex- 
ternal impressions, it is not strange that my at- 
tention was suddenly caught by the sound of 
music, evidently both vocal and instrumental, 
which the breeze bore faintly to my ears, and 
which slowly increased in distinctness. An im- 
perfect acquaintance with the language of the 
country assisted me to discover that the music 
was in the strains of a gay and biithesome air, 
uniformly made use of by the Italian peasantry 

either at bridals or christenings: and this, before 
the cause of the sound was yet visible. 

Soon the party emerged from behind the very 
slope which I had ascended, and wound around 
its base; and it was then easily discoverable that 
the occasion now being celebrated was one of the 
former, rather than of the latter which I have 
named. First came the cure, missal in hand, 
dressed in the appointments of his holy office, 
and walking with asedate step which might 
more properly have been used at a funeral ; next 
followed the bride and bridegroom elect, habited 
in their gay holiday suits, walking joyfully to- 
gether, hand in hand, while fantastic and parti- 
colored ribbons of a yard in length fluttered back 
from the plaited hair of the former. Next came 
the parents and other relatives of the pair, with 
steps hardly less sober or measured than that of 
the reverend father himself; and, lastly, the rear 
was closed up by a promiscuous crowd of the 
friends of the lovers, of both sexes, who, scatter- 
ed irregularly along the path, fifed, blew, beat, 
and sang the expected felicity of the two more 
prominent actors in this singular and interesting 
scene, with a vehemence and effect which spoke 
far more of their good-will and friendship, than 
of their musical capacities. 

The scene, a new one to me, was peculiarly 
characteristic of the country; and I watched the 
procession with curiosity, as it moved onward in 
the direction of its destination, a small Roman 
Catholic chapel, which crowned another of the 
mountain slopes, an hundred yards distant. Per- 
haps half this distance had been passed, or rath- 
er more than half, for the priest, at the head of 
the party, had just commenced the ascent of the 
slope spoken of, when an incident occurred which 
suddenly changed the character of the occasion 
from joy to the deepest sorrow, and, for an in- 
stant, fixed me to my place of observation with 
silent horror. 

Without remarking the fact as at all strange, 
or ominous of evil, soon after the bridal-party 
first came in sight, I had casually observed the 
head of a man, covered with a slouched beaver, 
rise cautiously above the top of the wall which 
fenced the path from the adjacent fields, and then 








quickly disappear. But as the betrothed pair | 
were passing the spot, a puff of smoke, rising | 
over the wall, followed by the sharp report of a | 
carbine, greeted my sight; nor did I need to | 
hear the ery of pain and anguish from the lips of | 
the bridegroom, or to observe him as he reeled | 





backward into the arms of his father, to be as- 
sured that the hand of an assassin was at work ! 

All that I could conveniently discover, as I 
hurried down the declivity of the hill to the fa- 
tal spot, was the disorder and panic into which 
the occurrence had thrown the party, and the 
flight of a man, carbine in hand,across the fields, 
closely pursued by a dozen others. The pursuit 
instantly arrested my attention; but I had only 
to look for a moment, to be sure of the capture 
of the fugitive. In his desperation and haste, he 
had taken a course which had speedily brought 
him to a spur of te mountains, the perpendicu- 
lar side of which offered no chance fer escape, 
and the cry of triumph sent up by the pursuers, 
quickly apprised him that they had discovered 
his perilous situation. With the agility of an 
athlete, he turned and ran swiftly along the side 
of the cliff, but was intercepted by those follow- 
ing, quite as active as himself, ere he had gained 
a dozen yards ; when, suddenly turning with the 
ferocity of a tiger, he clubbed his weapon, and 
doggedly awaited their approach. The struggle 
was brief but desperate ; three of the peasants 
feli beneath the mad blows of the fugitive, stun- 
ned and helpless; but his carbine was then 
wrenched from his hands, and himself thrown 
prostrate to the ground, and secured. 

My attention was next turned to that portion 
of the bridal party which had gathered around 
the unhappy victim of this act of violence, some 
mute with speechless horror, while others filled 
the air with their wails and imprecations. As I 
approached, the peasants opened the passage for 
me to the centre of the crowd, evidently mistak- 
ing my dress for that of a priest. Mournfal, in- 
deed, was the tableau there presented—and doub- 
ly impressive, in its contrast with the scene of 
happy and innocent gayety of the moment be- 
fore! The object of the assassin’s fatal aim was 
lying upon the: ground, half supported in the 
arms of his father; and his glassy eyes wander- 
ed wiidly from one to another, and his lips utter- 
ed disconnected and unintelligible words, for the 
delirium of dissolution was already upon him. 
The pious efforts of the faithful care to attract 
his attention, pressing the crucifix to his lips the 
while, and whispering earnest ‘‘ Salve Domine!” 
were unheeded by the dying man; even the fran- 
tic grief of the lovely girl, so cruelly bereaved, 
who knelt by his side, repeatedly kissing him, 
and wringing her hands, was unnoticed, and I 
heard his expiring gasp before I could proffer 
my assistance! 

Deeply shocked at the sudden presence of 
death, I was about to depart from the place ; but 
I lingered longer, to examine the face of the fair 
young girl whom the bullet of the assassin had 
most deeply wounded. It was that of a truce 
Italian, oval, and olive-tinted; and the peculiar 
beauty of the large, luminous eyes seemed height- 
ened by the tears which dimmed them and fell 
upon the face of the dead, 


“ Like pearls from diamonds dropped.” 


So short, indeed, had been the time which had 
elapsed between the report of the carbine and 
the death of the victim, that the pursuers were 
only able to confront their prisoner with that 
victim, dead! The former, so far from being 
the ruffianly appearing person whom I had ex- 
pected to see, proved to be a slight, boyish youth, 
hardly older or less effeminate than the bride 
herself. Save the blood that trickled over his 
forehead, from a blow inflicted by one of his 
captors, I could discover nothing sanguinary in 
his appearance. He stood with folded arms, 
looking placidly upon the corpse ; and save the 
slight, unnatural compression of his thin lips, 
there was no external agitation visible in his ap- 
pearance. But suddenly, as his eyes encounter- 
ed those of the bride, his whole demeanor chang- 
ed; an expression of fiend-like passion crossed 
his pale face, and with the fire of hatred in his 
eye, he uttered through his teeth the words : 

“False, perfidious Paula!—this is the end— 
yonder, thy work !” 

His outstretched finger pointed to the corpse, 
as he spoke; and with a moan of distress, the 
girl cowered away and hid her face upon the 
shoulder of the priest. The latter, hitherto, had 
paid no attention to the presence of the assassin, 
being occupied in silent prayer fer the dead ; 
but now, approaching the place where the prison- 
er stood, closely guarded by the p the 
cure surveyed him for a with undi 
bled and indignant anger; and then, crossing 
himself repeatedly, as if in an unholy presence, 
and while Paula still clang in affright to his 
shoulder, he said : 

“Man, whoever thou art, the curse of Cain 
henceforth is upon thee! What demon hath 
tempted thee to this bloody deed? Look at this 
weeping maiden, and learn that thou art a double 
murderer ; for her peace hast thou forever slain, 
as well as her lover’s life!” 

To the solemn and impressive words of the 
cure, the youth made no response; but rather, 
something like a sneer curled his lip, at the allu- 
sion to Paula. The cure observed it, and his 
wrath overwhelmed all restraints. 

“Inhuman wretch!” he thundered fiercely ; 
but his further anathemas were cut short by the 
Strange and sudden action of Paula. Sinking at 
the feet of the priest, she seized his hand in both 
her own, and raised her eyes in tearful supplica- 
tion to his face. 

“ Spare him, good father—spare him your re- 
proaches!” she murmured. “ There is blood on 
my own hands ; Guiseppe is less guilty than I!” 

In utter astonishment, the cure looked from 
One to another. He seemed at a loss for words 
to express himself; but as his eye finally rested 
inquiringly on Paula, the latter said, faintly : 

“Speak to him, Guiseppe—tell the father, if 
you will, 7 cannot.” 

“ There is little to tell,” the youth began in a 
firm voice, which faltered as he proceeded. 
“ Hardly a year ago, Paula and I were betroth- 

ed. She professed to love me, but I was devoted 
to her witha passion which seemed to absorb 
my very existence. I was never happy, but 
when near her; I was miserable when absent 
from her. Had she been faithful, this crime 
would have been spared me; she had my desti- 
ny in her hands, and she chose to curse it, bar Il 
will not reproach her. 
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“Well, she was faithless ; she left me for him 
who lies dead, yonder; and when I first knew 
of her heartlessness—when I learned it from her 
own lips, I swore a bitter oath, that if her new 
lover dared to wed her, he should die by my 
hand! God forgive me! but I could not help it; 
I would not now undo what I have this day 
done! 

“ Paula knows that I warned both herself and 
him ; but they laughed at my threats, and affect- 
ed to despise them. He had been my friend, 
and I earnestly entreated him not to wrong me 
so deeply and cruelly as this; but he was bent 
upon his own destruction. He has rushed head- 
long upon it; Heaven forgive him, as well as 
me! 

“O, holy father, do not curse me for this act. 
God knows, and he only, how, in the silence of 
the night, Ihave wrestled with my rebellious 
and broken heart, frantically beseeching him for 
Strength to bear, and that patiently, this over- 
whelming atiiction, the loss of Paula; but I was 
weak, and the demon within me far stronger 
than myself. I had loved her too fondly, too 
passionately, to yield my affections to another ; 
my hopes were too strong, too ardent, to be easi- 
ly scattered to the winds. That she could never 
be mine, I well knew ; that she was to be anoth- 
er’s, was a thought that drove me well nigh to 
madness. Night after night have I roamed 
among these mountains, striving to quell the 
fiend which constantly urged me on to this deed 
of blood—but vainly! He conquered; and my 
purpose to slay the intended husband of Paula, 
should this day ever arrive, and find him firm in 
his purpose to wed her, became unswerving ! 

“ You weep, good father—Paula weeps—why 
may not alsoIl? Think of my grief, my an- 
guish, and my crime, and weep with me! This 
should have been my bridal day ; these flowers, 
this music should have been for me, and Paula 
should have clasped my hand instead of another's ! 
Then I should not have sinned—then I should 
have been proud and happy! but I am guilty ; 
Iam guilty, accursed, miserable—and whose, 
whose is the fault ?” 

His words were so mournful, so passionately 
tender, as to draw tears to the eyes of the most 
vindictive of his hearers. Sob after sob burst 
from the pale lips of the unhappy girl; her bosom 
heaved with its terrible grief; and throwing her 
arms over the shoulders of Guiseppe, she bowed 
her head upon his breast, seeming like a crushed 
and broken flower. Her words, low and almost 
inarticulate as they were, came plainly to my 
ear : 

“Forgive me, Guiseppe—forgive, and curse 
me not! Ihave been wicked, wantonly wicked ; 
but my punishment is harder than I can bear! 
I erred the more, that I did violence to my own 
heart, and deserted you, whom I always loved !” 

“ But now ?” 

“ Yes—even now !” 

The firm expression of Guiseppe’s face re'ax- 
ed, as he heard the words ; his lips quivered with 
emotion ; and with a dreary, heart-broken smile, 
in which were mingled something of love, with 
despair, sorrow and remorse, he bent his head 
and kissed the white face which lay passively 
next his breast. It was the last evidence of his 
love; an instant later, he was torn from her arms, 
and hurried away to confinement. The follow- 
ing day found me leagues away from the fatal 
spot, though still among the mountains; igno- 
rant then, as now, of the fate of either Guiseppe 
or Paula. 





HORSE SHOES. 


The Greeks and Romans endeavored, by 
means of some covering, to secure from injury 
the hoofs of their horses and other animals of bur- 
den. Aristotle and Pliny say, that shoes were 
put upon camels in time of war, and during long 
journeys. Nero, when he undertook a short 
journey, was drawn by mules, that had silver 
shoes ; and those of his wife, Poppex, had shoes 
of gold. Xenophon says, that certain people of 
Asia were accustomed, when the snow lay deep 
upon the ground, to draw socks over the feet of 
their horses. As our horse shoes were unknown 
to the ancients, they employed the utmost care 
to procure horses with strong hoofs, and tried 
every means to harden them. When Boniface, 
marquis of Tuscany, one of the richest princes of 
his time, went to meet Beatrix, his bride, mother 
of the well-known Matilda, about the year 1038, 
his whole train was so magnificently decorated 
that his horses were not shod with iron, but with 
silver. ‘The nails were of that metal; and when 
any of them dropped out, they belonged to those 
who found them. It is supposed in the ninth 
century that horses were not shod always, but 
only in the time of post, and on other particular 
occasions. The practice of shoeing appears to 
have been introduced by William the conqueror. 
We are informed that that sovereign gave the 
city of Northampton, as a fief, to a certain per- 
son in consideration of his paying a stated sum 
yearly for the shoeing of horses, and it is believed 
that Henry de Terres, or Ferres, who came over 
with William, and whose descendants still bear 
in their arms six horse shoes, received that sur- 
name because he was intrusted with the inspec- 
tion of the farriera.—See Brokes’ Discovery of 
Errors. 





CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


Infinite are the consequences which follow 
from a single and often apparently a very insig- 
nificant circumstance. Paley narrowly escaped 
being a baker. Cromwell was near being stran- 
gled in his cradle by a monkey; here was this 
wretched ape wielding in his paws the destinies 
of nations. Henry VIII. is smitten with the 
beauty of a girl of eighteen; and ere long “ the 
Reformation beams from Bullen’s eyes.” Charles 
Wesley refuses to go with his wealthy namesake 
to Ireland; and the inheritance which would 
have been his, goes to build up the fortunes of a 
Wellesley instead of a Wesley; and to this de- 
cision of a school boy, (as Mr. Southey observes) 
Methodism may owe its existence, and England 
its military, its civil, and political glory.—Notes 
and Queries. 

——- +a on 
RESISTANCE TO RIDICULE. 

Learn from the earliest days to inure your 
principles against the peril of ridicule; you can 
no more exercise your reason if you live in the 








constant dread of laughter than you can enjoy | 


your life if you are in the constant fear of death. 
If you think it right to differ from the times, and 


| to make a point of morals, do it, however rustic, 


however antiquated, however pedantic it may 
but seriously 


and grandly—as a man who wore 8 soul of his | 


own in his bosom, and did not wait vill it was 
breathed into him by the breath of fashion — 
Sidney Smith. 


AFFECTION OF THE STARLING. 


Oftentimes the starling makes its home in the 
vicinity of man, and it isa very common thing 
to find starlings and pigeons occupying the same 
cote. In such cases the neighbors seem to be 
perfectly friendly, and there seems to be no 
ground for the assertion that starlings kill and 
eat young pigeons. The starling is, however, 
very eccentric in its choice of a locality for its 
domicile, having been known to breed in the 
most unexpected places, such as chimneys, emp- 
ty flower-pots, and deserted rabbit burrows. The 
affection of the starling for its young is very 
great, as was shown some years ago. A barn 
was on fire, and a poor starling had her nest full 


| of young in the thatch. As the flames neared 


her residence the bird darted about in great con- 
sternation, and at last flew to the nest, drew out | 
one of the young birds, and removed it to a place | 
of safety. She then returned for another load, | 
and before the nest had been reached by the fire, | 
she had placed the whole five of her young in 
security. 
lings in a great state of perplexity. A few very | 
cold days had suddenly come at the beginning | 
of autumn, and a heavy fall of snow descended | 
while some starlings, who had built in the roof 
of an adjoining barn, were in the fields collecting 
food for their young. On their return they were 
quite unable to discern the entrances to their 
nests, and flapped ebout in the soft snow in the 
most pitiable manner, screaming with alarm and 
half frantic at hearing the cries of their young, 
without being able to reach them. The food of 
the starling is very varied, but consists chiefly of 
insects. These birds have a habit of following’ 


| 


I once remember seeing some star- | ° 





cows, sheep, and horses, fluttering about them as 
they move for the purpose of preying upon the | 
insects which are put to flight by their feet. The | 
starlings also perch upon the backs of the cattle, 
and rid them of the parasitic insects which infest 
them. From the sheep the starling often takes | 
toll, pulling out a beakful of wool, now and then | 
and carrying it away to its nest. It is a vora- 
cious bird, the stomach of one of them having 
been found to contain more than twenty shells, 
some of no small size, and all nearly perfect, a 
great number of insects, and some grain. The 
starling is easily tamed, and is a most amusing 
as well as a graceful pet. Itis an admirable 
talker, and can be taught to repeat words and 
phrases nearly as well as a parrot. Some igno- 
rant and cruel people have a horrid castom of 
slitting the tongue of the starling, in order to 
enable it to speak ; a proceeding which is not on- 
ly entirely inetfectual, but often causes the death 
of the poor bird.—Jllustrated Natural History. 





A DISPUTE WITH AN AFRICAN KING. 


The governor of Cape Coast has been settling 
a dispute with the king of Anamboe. It seems 
that the chiefs of Anamboe have been for some 
time gradually usurping authority over other 
districts to which they had no right. A short 
time prior to the departure of the Armenian the 
king of Anamboe seized some persons, natives of 
the Winnebah district, and fined them. The at- 
fair was reported to the dant of Anam- 
boe, and this officer made the matter known to 
the governor of Cape Coast. His excellency 
sent orders to the king to deliver up the people 
and the money he had got from them in fines. 
The king (Coffee Afterty) gave up the people, 
but flatly refused to refund the money, at the 
same time returning a “‘ es insulting” reply to 
the governor’s message. The governor, there- 
fore, sent 100 men of the Gold Coast artillery 
corps, under the command of the Hon. Major 
Cochrane, Captain Gatehouse, Lieutenant Sharpe 
and Ensign Davis, to get an explanation from 
the refractory monarch. When the troops reach- 
ed Anamboe (ten miles distant from Cape Coast) 
they surrounded the house of the Anamb:>e chiet. 
The king was not to be found, as, at the sight of 
the forces, he jumped out of the window of his 
house and ran away. me of the gentlemen of 
Anamboe i ded, and promi to tind the 
king, Major Cochrane telling them to make haste, 
as the governor would soon be there in a man- 
of-war. When his excellency arrived he was 
meton the beach by the principal people of 
Anamboe, among whom was King Cotfve Affer- 
ry himself. A palaver was held, and the king, 
after being called upon to explain his conduct, 
was severely reprimanded, and fined £50 and 
costs.—London Herald. 


Floral Department. 
[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.} 
From out the blossomed cherry-tops 
Sing, blithesome robin, chant and sing; 
With chirp, and trill, and ~8tOps, 
Win thou the listening ear of Spring. 
T. 8. ALDRICH. 




















Summer and Autumn Flowering Bulbs. 

With bulbous plants alone a constant succession of 
flowers may be kept the whole season through. Begin- 
niog with the snowdrops and crocus, succeeded by the 
hyacinth, tulip, and the great families of lilies, iris, gladi- 
oli, ete., keep up the bloom until a late period in the fall. 
We give the names of a few very beautiful, valuable lilies 
Lilium longifoli or long-tl d white lily, is a beau- 
tiful and exquisitely fragrant species, with very large, 
long flowers. It is rather more tender than the lilium 
candidum, the old white lily ef our gardens, which is too 
well Known to need any word of praise from us, and re- 
quires protection in the winter. Lilium martagen, or 
Turk’s cap lilies, are very ornamental, of various colors, 
and well worthy of cultivation. Hemerocallis and fun- 
kias, or day lilies, form o large class of plants of the easi- 
est culture and quite desirable. The yellow and white 
varieties are fragrant. There is a new variety of lilies 








lately i luced—lilium giganti which is well worthy 
of cultivation, if the following description, which we 
copy frem an English journal, be correct :—* It is a very 


strong grower, with large dark green glossy leaves, throw- 
ing up a flower-stalk from eight to twelve feet high, ter 
minated by a «pilu of twenty or more large white flowers, 
brownish on the outside. Quite hardy, and needs but 
slight protection during the winter."’ Such is the Eng- 
lish description. Of all lilies, however, we give the palm 
to the splendid Japan lily. They were formerly thought 
to be tender, but have proved themselves perfectly hardy, 
enduring the cold of our winters without protection 

They are also valuable plants for greenhouse or parlor 

The most common varieties are white, red and the spotted 

In the open air they bloom from the middle of August to 
the first of October. A notice of many more varieties of 
summer and autamn flowering bulbs must be reserved 
for avother article. 

Geraniums. 

There are few plants more easily grown, or that better 
repay the care of the cultivator, than geraniumes. Al! 
the half-shrubby kinds require a light rich soil, com- 
posed of well decayed manure, leaf-mould, sand. and a 
little loam, Kept moderately moist. Immediately after 
the plants have flowered, they should be cut down nearly 
to the soil,or they will present a blanched, unhealthy 
appearance. By thus cutting them down, abundance of 
fine young shoots will afterwards be produced, whieh 





should be thianed out, and those taken out used as cut- 
tings. In this manner good bushy plants are ensured 
The herbaceous sad tuberous rooted g-raniums require a | 
much more sandy soil, and when done flowering should | 
be put away on adry shelf and very sparingly watered | 
till the spring again. These may be propagated by cut- | 
tings. or division of the room, ia rather dry and sseady 
soil 
onan | 
Cypelia. | 
A beautiful bulbous-rooted plant from Buence Ayres | 
It requires seody peat. or any light dry soil, and pienty | 
of pure air, if in the house : 


Mester's Vienic. 


Mr B—, & well known metropoite pre 
told us that on one cecasion an we ath i willed 
wie tato hie printing office sith shod bible le 
“Twant,” she enki, “that vou « 
egein. It's gettin’ a little tiered 
ben t what they wae 
“ Pitty cents 
“Can you have it done in half an hone’ 
would, want to be gittin’ home 
teown 
“ Certaloly 
When the old lady went out, he sent round to the om 
of the American Bible Society, amd purchased nes te 
Shy oree 3 ¥ & cop) for 
* Lor’ sakes a massy'” exclaimed the old lad 
she came to look at it. © How good you ‘ve Saed hk ——. 
eens most as good as new 1 mever see pothii 
cur ous as what priotin’ is’ <j 


ould priet Mt over 
fort of amd my ©) ee 
OF Much do you ax 


eh vow 
live good ways our « 


At avery excellent hotel, not a hundred miles from 
our parts, they were ope day short of a waiter, when a 
newly arrived Hiverniom wae hastily made to supply the 
place of a more expert hand. “Now, y, ward mine 
host, “mind you serve every man with soup, snyhow 
* Bedad, 1 ‘ll do that same,” said the alert Barney 
came on the start. and Barney, after helping all bu: 
guest, came toward bim with 

‘Soup, sir’ said Barney 
“No 


Soup 
tone 


P A 
soup for me,”’ said the gent. 


* But you must have it,” said Barney; *' it is the rules 
of the house” 
“Plague the house’ exclaimed the guest. highly ex- 


asperated. ‘When I don't want soup, | wout eat ii— 
get along with you.” 

* Well,” said Barney, with solemnity, ‘all I can my 
is just this; it's the regulations of the house, and biast 
the drop else ye ‘ll get tll ye finish the soup” 

‘The traveler gave in, and the soup was gobbied! 


It was remarked that it was Sheridan who said to « 
tailor, who asxed him at least for the interest om bis bill, 
* It ts not my interest to pay the principal, nor my prin- 
ciple to pay the interest.”’ and no matter what the witty 
Jones may have remarked, it was the witty Smith who 
Tetorted upon some one who called him an everyday man 
“Well if 1 am an everyday man, you ate « weak one’ 
It was the same Smith, too, who, when it was mentioned 
that acertain eoufectioner thickened his isinglnes with 
dissolved parchment, observed that “Some ferce people 
made you your words, but that he ste his deeus,’ 
and if it wasn't Smith, it was somebody else, who de- 
scribed an epitaph as * giving @ good character to parties 
on their going into a new piace, who sometimes had a 
very bad character im the place they had just left.” 


During our last conflict with Great Britain a number of 
our troops were engaged in repairing the shattered fortifi- 
cations at Niagara; and while so engaged, the enemy 
commenced @ pretty sharp fire, so toat it occupied neerly 
all the time of our forces to keep op the lookout for the 
shots of the enemy. Finding they did pot wake much 
headway, they stationed a son of the Emeraid Isle to give 
warning whether a shot or shell was coming, that they 
might be prepared for it. This the faithful sentinel per- 
formed alternately, singing out “Shot, shell, shot,” un- 
til finally the enemy started a congreve rocket, which Pat 
had never seen before. He hesitated s moment, aud me- 
ing it elevated, he shouted ‘ Shot—and, by Jabes, the 
gun with it!” 


* Patrick, do they have any bees in the old country’ 

“Sure they do, and they are a» large as littie pigs ” 

“0, gammon, Patrick'—but do they bave many of 
them there’ 

~ Sure. yer ‘onor, is it to puzzle me you ‘dl be after’” 

* No, honor bright.”’ 

“There they have twice as many as in this country.’’ 

* But what Kind of houses do they put them in’ 

“They make the hives twice as large as yours.’ 

“But if they are so many times iarger than ours and 
twice as many, and yet the hives only as large again, how 
do they all go in?” 

Sure, of that I can’t say—that 's their own lookout’ 
May be they take turns.” 


There is a progressive chap around Philadelphia, who 
lives by his wits, and from their quality we guess he wont 
starve soon. Una rainy day be goes into » bar-room or 
barber's shop, aud seizing npon the first umbrella handy, 
be angrily says, * Ab, L ve toundit! Pretty thing to go 
and steal a pian’s umbrella in that way! and off he goes. 
The other day he marched up to a gentieman in Unesinut 
Street, aud grabbing at the umbrella io his hand, said, 


© That's miue, sir! Where did you get it?’—" 1 beg 
your parden,” says the man, ‘it was loaned to me to-day 
by ap acquaintance. If it is yours, take it.’’—" Mine! 
of course it is," says Diddler, and he took it. 


The Harbinger tells a good anecdote. It says that 
about the time A. J. Davis's Mesmeric Kevelations came 
out, one of the Universalist clergy publicly advocated ite 

uliar doctrines from his puipit. An old grotieman 
who did not relish the new creed, complained of it very 
vealously to a friend who was rather favorable to it, and 
who endeavored to mitigate his dislike. ‘ Why, said 
the advocate of orthodoxy, “ what l want to bear from 
the pulpit is Jesus Cbrist and him crucified, and not 
Jeckson Davis aud him mesmerized.’ 


SCENE IN A FISH-MARKET. 

Lady—What is the price of your shad? 

Huckster—Thirty-one cents, ma'am. 

Lady—Are they fresh? 

Huckster—Yex, ma'am—they ‘re not out of the water 
more than an hour. 

Lady (stooping to feel if the fish were warm)—An hour’ 
Why. inh! they ‘re as cold as if the fish had been dead a 
week. (She passed on to purchase a warm shad.) 


A drunken fellow, who was riding on the top of a stage, 
fell off, and received so severe a shock as to render him 
pearly sober. In the excitement he began to berate the 
driver for upsetting the stage. 

“ Why, look here,’ said the driver, * this stage len't 
upset at all.” 

* Aint it?” inquired the unfortunate passenger, rubbi 
his eyes. If 1'd known that, | woulda't have got off.” 


‘ Betsey, get up and get me something to eat."’ 

“Why, John, there 's nothing cooked.” 

* Well, get up and cook something.” 

“There's nothing to cook.” 

* Nothing at all.” 

“3g.” 

“Well, get up and get aclean knife and fork—I'll go 
through tue motions, anyhow.” 


A rervant maid was sent across the street for s barome- 
ter one stormy day, but in returning she fell down and 
broke it. She began to lament over the accident, when « 
xenihman passing by stopped aod raid, “O, never ery 
for that, my pretty girl—it is a thing of course for the 
barumeter to fall in bed weather!” 


A gentleman ona steamboat asked the steward, when 
he cane round to collect the possage money (one shilling), 
if there was no danger of being blown up. The steward 
promptly replied, ** No, sir, wot in the least; we can't 
afford to blow people up at « shilling » head.” 


“What is the meaning of ost in French?” said « driver 
to a learned gentieman 

* Perdu” saswered the traveller 

“* Well, then, your trunk je perdu,’ sald the driver 

A contemporary, noticing the appointment of a friend 
Bs postuaster, saya, “Lf be attends ty the mails as weil 
as Le does ty the lemales, he will wake an efficient officer 
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